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Wu, SPRAGUE’S 


NOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 


‘nes __..) S)HE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


‘W ILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 6} octaves, of the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to gg Pog in tune IN ALL cLIMaTES, for the moderate price of 


Twenty-onz Guixzas. These Instruments have 
“ Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4e, 

A splendid assortment'of HATMC 
Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 18 to 60 
6s. post free, | 


Illustrated Sheet ond 
ONIUME, of: =< description, in Oak Cases, 


ighly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
eas thoes "rive Fist ea Sree. 

m § to 34 Guineas; in 

Sprague’s “ Instrt ctions for the Harmonium,” 





WILLIAM. SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


LONDON. 





LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 

INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
eent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 








«Just out, 
8vo., cloth, gilt edges, price 6s., by post for 65 stamps, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 
By EUGENE RIMMEL, 
Juror and Reporter, 1862; Assistant Commissioner, 1867. 


A complete Review of the Great World’s Fair of 1867, 
with above One Hundred and Fifty Engravings, 
illustrating the principal Objects of Interest. 








without ‘Premium ‘for any term of years. Yondon; Omirman & Hatz, 193, Piccadilly. 
SORATHAD TAYLOR, Sewviery. To be had- also of the Author, 96, Strand; 128, Regent 
OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. | Street; and 24, Cornhill. 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
‘Insurance Gompanp, 
OFFICES:—1, DALE’ STREET, LIVERPOOL}; 7, CORNHILL,-AND 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life to £259,039. 
_ . The moderate Rates of Premium, with a guaranteed fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and their 
value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, render them particularly advantageous, 
Whole world leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are paid thirty days after admission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


JNORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain, 
Remedy for Indigestion, which ts the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine 80 uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natwral Strengthener of. the Human Stomach.” “ Norton’s Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
Srom their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold im Bowes at 1s, 14di, 28. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. — 











| Be ture to ask for“ NORTON'S PILLS,” end do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN AND 00.'$ CATALOGUE, 


The Eleventh edition, now at press, may be considered an 
entirely new work, as it is written and embraces all 
the recent discoveries, With maps prepared ex- 
pressly for the work by W. and A. K. Jounston, 
and numerous illustrations. Large post 8vo., 
700 pages. 

BIBLICAL CYCLOPASDIA; or, Dic- 
tionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural 
History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology, 
and Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and 
New Testaments. By Joun Eavrr, D.D., LL.D. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ANEC- 
DOTES. These Anecdotes relate to no trifling 
subject ; and they have been selected, not only for 
amusement, but for instruction. By those engaged 
in the tuition of the rising generation they will be | 
found highly useful. With an Introductory Essay | 
by the Rev. Grong Currver, D.D. Tenth Thou- | 
sand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ALTAR OF THE HOUSEHOLD. | 
A Series of Prayera and Selections from the Scrip- 
tures, for Domestic Worship, for every Morning and 
Evening in the Year. Edited by the Rev. Dr. | 
Hakris, with an Introduction by tne Rev. W. 
Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, 21s.; calf, gild edges, 42s.; Levant morocco, 
antique, gilt edges, 50s. | 

*,* Also, Illustrated with a Series of first-class En- 
gravings on steel, illustrative of some of the most im- | 
portant Events in the Old and New ‘Pestamtent; at | 
5s. extra. 


CREATION’S TESTIMONY TO ITS 
GOD: the Accordance of Science, Philosophy, and 
Revelation. A Manual of the Evidences of Natural 
aud Revealed Religion, with especial Reference to the 
Progress of Science and Advance of Knowledge. By 
the Rev. THomas Raaa. Eleventh Edition, revised 
and enlarged, in handsomé cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Designed chiefly for the use of Young Persons, By 
Dr. Eapiz, With numerous Illustrations, Eighth 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth antique, red edges, 2s. 6d.; 
gilt back and edges, 3s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH POETS, with Historical 
and Critical Notes, Memoirs, and Glossaries. By 
Rosert BELL. 

Uniformly bound in paper covers, 1s, each vol.; scarlet 
cloth, 1s. 6d. In Roxburghe binding, in sets only, ' 
£2 15s.; or in elegant Italian style, 2s. 6d. per volume, 
or £3 10s. per set. In 29 Volumes fcap. 8vo., as follows :— 
SHAKSPERE’S POEMS and SONNETS. 

BEN JONSON’S POEMS. 

COWPER’S POEMS. 3 vols. EARLY BALLADS. 

DRYDEN’S POEMS. 3 vols. 

SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 

BUTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. 3 vols. 

ROBERT GREEN and KIT MARLOWE’S POEMS. 

BALLADS and SONGS of the PEASANTRY “of 

ENGLAND. 

CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. 8 vols. 

THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 

SURREY, and MINOR PORTS. 


WALLER’S POEMS. | 
OLDHAW’S POEMS. WYATT’S POEMS. 





LONDON: OHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 10, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


Eadie’s Cruden is the most: complete. - 


CONCORDANCE TO THE. HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, on the Basis of Cruden. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Krwe. By Jouw 
Eaptz, D.D. Twenty-eighth Edition, cloth, $s. 64. ; 
bevelled, cloth antique, red edges, 4s. ; whole calf; 88, ; 
whole morocco, 10s, 6d. 


THE BOOK OF DATES. A Treasury of 
Universal Reference, from the Earliest ‘Periods ‘to 
the Present Time, arranged chronologically and 
alphabetically. 1 vol., 800 pages, post 8vo., cloth, 
gilt, antique, bevelled. A new edition, just published, 
10s. 6d. 


‘A storehouse of facts and dates," —Spectator. f ; 
“ Admirably adapted for a work of reference.” —Litérary Gazette 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA. 
TURR, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Selected 
from the larger work, by Prormssorn Orark. Third 
edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth. 


Published this day, the Seventeenth Thousand, Square 
8vo., printed on toned paper, elegant binding, 12s; 6d: ; 
morocco, £1 1s, 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY 
MINDS. Being a Treasury of Reference, consistin 

of Seleetions from the Writings of the most Celebra 

Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged by 


Henry SOUTHGATE, 


A SPLENDID PRESENT, 


THE STRATFORD SHAKSPERE. 
Edited by Cuartes Knigur. An entirely new'and 
improved edition. With an Introduction and a Life 
of Shakspere, by the Editor. Profusely illustrated 
by WituaM Harvey. . In Six Volumes, small 8vo., 
cloth, 21s. ; half-bouritf mores Sktra, £1 15s. ; in a 
handsome glazed library case, complete, cloth, 
£1 5s.; half-morocco, £2. 


KITTO’S (DR.) HOLY LAND. The 
Mountains, Valléys, and “Rivers of the Holy Land; 
being the Physical Geography of Palestine. “By 
Joun Kirto, D.D.,F.8.A. Just ready, new edition, 
fcap. 8vo., handsomely bound, 2s, 6d.; in bevelled 
boards, red edges, 3s, 


|LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAK. 


SPERE. Edited and adapted for the use of Young 
People, by Cuartes Kniaur. Very neatly bound, 
feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


BRYCE’S GAZETTEER AND JOHN- 
STON’S ATLAS. Comprising an Account of every 
Country and Important Town and Locality in the 
World, from Recent Authorities. By Jaws Brrtz, 
LL.D., F.G.8. With numerous Engravings, and an 
Atlas of Twenty very beautiful Maps, engraved and 
printed in colours by Messrs, JonNsTON, of Hdinb: 
Roxburghe, 18s. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE - 
ANIMATE CREATION, as Recorded in ithe 
Structure of the Earth, the Plants of the Field 
and the Atmospheric Phenomena. By PRovEsaor 
Anstep, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8. With numerous 
Illustrations, post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LABYRINTH OF THE SOUL. By Rev. | REPOSING IN JESUS; or, the True Secret of 
P. B. Powsn, Author of the “I Wills of the Psalmist,” G. W. Myuxz. Third 


Grace and Strength. By 
&c., &e. Foap. 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 3s. Edition. Antique cloth, 2s. 6d. 
New work by the Author of “The Protoplast.” Post 


JERUSALEM WHICH NOW IS. A Sermon 
8vo, price 6s. 1868. 
HOURS OF REST; or, Sabbath Thoughts for 
Sabbath Days. 


apes at Cambridge, on Thursday, March 28, 
y the Right Rev. Lorp Bisnor or Derry. 8vo., 6d. 
OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. By 

Rev. A. OXENDEN, Rector of Pluckley, &. New 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT SECRET 
Edition, revised, 28. 6d. 


SOCIETY. With an Introduction, connecting the 
PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. By Rev. A. 


Present with the Past. Demy 8vo., limp cloth, 1s, 
THE PRAYERS OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. 
OxzENDEN, Rector of Pluckley, &. New Testament 
Series. New Edition, Tenth ‘thousand. 35s. 


Collected and adapted for Private Use, either 

as Short Services or in Single Prayers. In large type. 
THE DAY AND THE HOUR; or, Notes on 
Prophecy. A Sketch of the Future, extracted from the 

















Crown 8yo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
In small 8vo., price 1s. 6d., cloth. 
THE NATURE OF THE BIBLE, considered 
Bible By Captain. W. AB Royal Bombay 2 ene oe Modern Scepticism. By CHARLES 
ingineers. ni ition. Post 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. Ae r , 
PASTORAL COUNSELS; or, Fifty Selections 

THE PAST AND PRESENT OF NEW ZEA- | ~ of Passages from Holy Scripture. Wish Short Prac: 
LAND; with its Prospects for the Future. With tical Comments, and Prayers adapted to each Passage, 
numerous Llustrations. By Rev. Ricuarp Taytor, for Ministration to the ick and Suffering. By Rev. 
M.A., F.G.S.,an old New Zealand Missionary. Demy J. C. Boxyor. In crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. Also a cheap 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. ’ edition, 2s, 

GOOD OUT OF EVIL; or, the History of Adjaii THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD AND 
the African Slave Boy: an Authentic Biography of SAVIOUR. Notes and Reflections. By the Rev. 
Dr. 8, Crowther, Bishop of Niger. With a Map of JosgepH W. Raynoxps, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Africa, Cloth, square, 2s. | Stephen’s, Spitalfields. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
‘his day, price One Shilling, 
MELIORA. 

Contents ror OctozER, 1868. No. 43:—Sunday Drink-selling, and the Select Committee of 1868.—The 
Preservation of Commons and Open Spaces.—Pawnbroking.—Pastor Fludner and the Deaconesses.—The Great 
Gambling Table at Epsom.—Selections.— Notices of Books. 

LONDON: 8. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
) 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 

Sold in Tins, ls., 2s., 4e., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
ef Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 
BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 

As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sanexr & Son, Epwazps & Co., Newszry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 
F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
‘This invaluable Medicine bas been in use for the last half-century HE excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
with the most unqualified success. They act upon the liver without quickly relieved, i ed in a few days, by that celebrated 


mereury, and cleanse the stomach and bowels without weakening | Medicine, BLAIR’3 GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS, 
them, remove the causes that in different constitutions occasion giddi- | They require no restraint of diet or co nfinement during their use, 


ness and pains in the head, sickness at the stomach, fever, indigestion, | 4 " : ~ 
influenza, rheumatism, or gout, and so ward off those attacks Galan | and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


that lead to so much suffering and expense, | Sold at 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 
Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medicines, at | — ae 37 - ——— 
Re. Niji, $s, 96., end de. 64. Wholesale Depht, 28, Bread "treet, London. OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 








GOOD NEWS.—Honours, wealth, or station may be desirable 





BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS.. possessions, but they are not like health, -- ee —. 
ie DIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- | io be had at litte cost, with moderate perseverance and fair attention 
Fed pies _ tient Feige an the | to the directions wrapped round every pot and bes sf Holleway's 

y well-known | remedies, With these in hand we may advance fearlessly throug! 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the | many dengens that Senet us, and we may feel confident that when used 
recommendation 


of a mild operation with the most successful | early these preparations will restore those afflicted by diseases to 
effect; and where sn sperient is required, nothing can be better health, emeeth, and soundness. These noble medicaments will cure 
n sores, bad legs, enlarged joints, and release the victim from the painful 
Seld by all Medicine Venders at 1s, 144. and 2s. 9d. per bex. present and a hopeless future. 
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MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 


ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 
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PARIS, 1867. 


LONDON, 62; DUBLIN, 65 
© YW Conan, 
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LADIES’ DRESSING GOWNS.| sr WI NG MACHINE a 


TWILLED FLANNEL, in all — 


SAXONY 25s. 6d. 
TWILLED FLANNEL DRESSING "JACKETS, 7s. 6d. W. F. THOMAS & CO. 
SAXONY ” » 10s. 6d. 
The above are made in a variety of New Shapes. Patterns of the These Machines were the First made and Patented in 


vane nee eee England, and since 1846 have maintained their pre- 
THE TEN GUINEA TROUSSEAU. eminence, They are adapted for ManuFacTuRING and 
RE ths a oe for DomEsTIC purposes, and range in prices from £5 5s. 

The Five Guinea Box of Baby Linen. | upwards. 


Particulars post free. — 


BASSINETTES FULLY TRIMMED, 2is. FAMILY USE THEY 
Baskets to Match, 10s. 64., FOR ARE UNRIVALLED. 
Wursing _Corsets, 10s. 6d. ALL LOCK STITCH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, 


Catalogues and Samples of Work sent free by Post. 
MRS. T. G. YOUNG, - . 


Ladies’ Outfitting and Baby Linen Warehouse, 1, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. & REGENT CIRCUS, 
128, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


KEATING’ 8 COUGH LOZENGES :—The Best | KEATIN @’ 8 IN SECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
and Safest Remedy for Coughs. Kills Bugs. 


KE ZATING’S COUGH LOZENGES :—Relieve the KEATING 8 INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
difficulty of breathing i in Asthma. Kills Fleas, 


KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES —A Certain res rene DESTROYING POWDER, 


ws for Relieving the Irritation of the Bronchial KEATING'S INSECT ‘DESTROYING POWDER, 
re: ae Kills Moths and all Offensive Insects. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES :—Are Daily 

Recommended by the Faculty. Sold in Boxes, Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; 

1s. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by or Is. Packets, free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps. 

: Also in Bottles with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each, by 

KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
London, E.C. Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. yard, London, E.C. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


| : With the Latest Improvements, 
ees ™ CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 


Easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 

They Tuck, en, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 
Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 

_c=gg nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 

att Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 

“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.” —nglish Mechanic. 



































WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—THE LOST CHILD. 


May 7th—Matvina is lost! our pet, our 
darling, perhaps dead in some wild beast’s 
clutches, or carried off by the Kirgis. On 
Sunday afternoon, only the day before yester- 
day, after we had service in the sitting-room, 
she took her little basket for flowers, and some 
sugar, and went into the forest, meaning to 
feed her black squirrel, whose nest and family 
she had lately discovered not ten minutes’ walk 
from the house. She was in the habit 
playing about by herself in the wood for the 
hour together, we did not think twice of her 
going; and father remarked, as she left us, 
how well she was looking, and that her roses 
were quite returning again. 

Half an hour afterwards Alexis suggested 
that I should go for a walk while the sun was 
bright, and mother asked us to find Malvina 
and take her with us. We soon reached the 
cedar in which was the squirrels’ nest, ex- 
pecting to see her watching them, but she was 
not there; and ker pets must have been safe 
in their nest, as there was no sign of them on 
the neighbouring branches. 

“ She has fed them,” said Alexis, “and gone 
further; see! here’s a bit of sugar they have 
dropped and forgotten.” 

We turned away down the wood path on to 
our church, which in a week or two more 
would be in full summer beauty, for this also 
was a favourite haunt of the child’s. But she 
was not there either. 

“T suppose she has gone to the edge of the 
lake for flowers,” I said; ‘it is curious what a 
perfect passion she has for them.” 

*“T wish,” said Alexis, “she had some one 
who could teach her painting; really I am 
certain she would succeed with it. Her flower- 
groups and wreaths are wonderful as it is.” 

Soon we left the shelter of the wood and 
came on the strip of meadow-land between it 
and the water, where the ponies were grazing, 
enjoying the spring after their own fashion 
as much as the rest of the world. Lance came 
trotting up to us at once with a glad neigh, and 
poked his nose into our hands in expectation 
of bread or sugar. Alexis had not forgotten 
him, and we laughed at him munching away 
at pieces of oatmeal cake with rare content. 

It is curious how childishly light-hearted 
one can be with great sorrow hanging ove 
one’s head. Sometimes warnings reach us, it 
is true, but as a rule, grief comes with stealthy 

3 


“ec 





of 


footsteps, which give no notice of its ap- 
proach. 

Malvina was not by the lake, but after call- 
ing her once or twice, we decided that we had 
missed her, as had often happened before. 
Alexis rolled up an old log from a warm corner 
into the sunshine, and there we sat for a while, 
listening to the murmurs of wakening life 
which filled the air. The lake was full to 
overflowing from the melting of the snow, 
and we almost fancied we could see the waves 
creeping up higher as we sat. The grass 
/round us was too marshy for us to stay long, 
and presently we rose and went back to the 
house. Father and mother were sitting in 
the porch. 

“Where’s Malvina?” asked the latter, hastily. 

She had not come home, and from that day 
until now we have not seen or heard of her. 
She has disappeared utterly. 

One trace of her which we found the next 
day we have not dared to tell mother of. Her 
flower-basket ‘discovered among some 
reeds at the edge of the lake. But there was 
no sign of her footmarks on the damp ground, 
nothing but the tracks of the grazing: ponies. 
The grass is so cut up with these, that if she 
had been carried away by the mounted Kirgis, 
hoof-track more or less would not be 
noticeable. I cling to this hope, though it 
seems almost impossible that they should have 
dared to seize her so near the house. 

We have had the shore dragged for some 
distance, and the forest searched in every 
direction by all the available hands of the 
Nor is there the smallest 
appearance of a bear having been anywhere 
in the neighbourhood. The very afternoon 
we lost her, we got the overseer’s bloodhound 
and put him on her track. He led us through 
the wood to the squirrel tree without hesi- 
tation, smelt round it for a few seconds, then 
struck down to the lake by the very path 
Alexis and I had gone, but on the meadow- 
land he lost the scent and could not recover 
it again. My reason for thinking of the Kirgis 
is that they were here lately, their leader on 
the same lovely white mare which we admired 
much last We did not want any 
horses just then, however, though we told 
them if they came again in a month or six 
be glad of them. They did 


was 


one 


Priesk, but in vain. 


sO season, 


weeks we might 


-}not look very well pleased as they rode away, 


and refused to stay in the Priesk for the 


night, as they had done on other occasions. 
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If we only knew! Anything would be better 
than this wretched uncertainty. Now, every 
time I look at the lake, it makes me shudder 
to think what may be drifting stiff and cold 
through its waters. 

Alexis, strange to say, has the same fancy as I 
have about the Kirgis. There was, he says, 
some reason for their coming at such an un- 
usually early time, a full month before their 
tribes generally take to the steppe pastures. 
Their open-mouthed admiration of our darling, 
their sullenness when we refused to buy their 
cattle this season, all make us hope that she 
may be still living, though in captivity. 

But it is the faintest hope, after all, and the 
last few days have been most miserable. We 
try to say, “Thy will be done.” And then as 
we pray comes a vision of the sunny little face, 
with its yellow ringlets like a glory round it. 
She was so defenceless, too, from her dumb- 
ness; we might have been close to her in her 
misery without her having the power to cry 
for help, when we would have given our lives 
to save hers. 

May 8th.—A little comfort has been brought 
us by an unexpected hand. Malvina, we are 
all but certain, has not been drowned in the 
lake. She was alive, a six hours’ journey 
from here, among the mountains. 

This morning came Michael, Stephaine’s 
husband. He had ventured bravely from his 
mountain retreat on our behalf, for while 
hunting yesterday not very far from home on 
the mountain side, he came upon something 
white, knotted carefully round a cedar bough, 
like a little flag. He untied it and took it 
home to his wife, who exclaimed at once that 
it was a kerchief that belonged to the Baranal 
who had taken shelterin their cottage a summer 
or two ago; she had seen such things in their 
possession. They valued it doubtless, for it 
was foreign work, certainly not homespun, 
and Michael must take it to them without 
delay, as they must be troubled at its loss. 

It is Malvina’s little handkerchief, one 
Alice embroidered for her as a Christmas 
gift. My poor mother broke down as she 
kissed it,—a token that we need not despair 
of finding our treasure again. She must have 
contrived to fasten it to the tree as a signal 
to us., Michael told us it was done tightly, so 
that the wind could not blow it away. 

Were there any traces, we asked, near the 
spot where he found it ? 

He was not certain. The ground was very 
rocky in that part, and he had not looked 
carefully. 

No time was to be lost if this trace is to be 
any good to us. Father, with Alexis and 
several miners, started up the mountain this 





afternoon, Michael acting as guide. They will 
probably be away for several days, as they 
mean to go down on the steppes and see if 
they can find a Kirgis encampment. Michael 
persists in saying that none have come yet to 
the pasturing grounds. If not, it makes the 
raid of the horse-dealers more singular. 

May 17th—Father and Alexis returned 


to-day; it has been lonely and wretched with- | 


out them, but we hardly knew how much we 
had hoped until we saw them return un- 
successful, and dejected from their search. 
Their climb among the mountains was very 
trying, as winter is lingering there; and 
though they did not go to any great height, 
they think Malvina could hardly have lived 
through the cold. Michael led them that night 
to the spot where the handkerchief was found. 
It is not far from his own lake, in a valley, at 
the edge of a small clump of cedars. But, as 
Michael told us, there were no traces to be seen, 
and the bloodhound they had brought with 
them was of no use after solong a time. They 
separated next morning in various directions, 
agreeing to meet again at the end of two 
hours, but before one hour had passed, father 
heard Alexis holloaing to them to return, and 
he then led them to a sheltered part of the 
valley in which the snow was lying thickly, 
and there they found clearly enough the tracks 
of two horses going towards the steppe. 
Full of hope, they started again and followed 
the traces for some little distance. The Kirgis 
had chosen their route with care, going to the 
plain, but by what Michael declared to be not 
at all the usual track, and keeping at the 
same time as low down the mountains as 
possible, so as to avoid the cold. When the 
friendly snow melted, the dog guided them 
some way further, until at last he too was at 
fault, and they were left at the edge of the 
plain, with no help but their own imaginations. 

Here Michael proved of great assistance. 
He was used to sell his furs to the Kirgis 
when no better market offered; and these 
people took them annually to the great fairs. 
He guided them to several favourite camping- 
places of the tribe to which our acquaintances 
belonged, the chief of which is a well-known 
and troublesome character to the Russian 
authorities, called Sultan Selim, but they found 
no sign of their having been visited since last 
summer, and all their endeavours to find an 
Aoul of any sort failed. Their provisions 
were exhausted, and after four days on the 
steppes they were obliged to give up their 
search. They returned by a different track, 
by Barnaoul. The Natchalnik was absent, 
inspecting a distant Yavod; but father went 
straight to Colonel Lanoi and told him his 
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story. He met with the most ready sympathy, 
though the colonel seemed inclined to think 
the idea that the Kirgis had anything to do 
with Malvina’s disappearance not avery 
hopeful one. He promised that the minute 
they heard of the arrival of the Kirgis, he would 


believe it comfortably. 





himself head an exploring party, and do his 
best to discover whether anything of the kind 
had happened among the Aouls under Sultan 
Selim’s orders. 

This is our one hope and comfort, though 
Alexis says the moment Jack returns they 
will start together, and wander on the steppe 
until they find the child, so certain does he 
feel that she is in captivity there. Meanwhile 
we can only wait and pray, oh, how earnestly ! 
that God will be pleased to protect and shelter 
our darling if living, and to send us some 
certainty as to her fate. Mother wanders 
about the house taking notice of nothing, or 
goes out into the forest again and again, 
| through every one of Malvina’s favourite play- 
places. She has grown years older in the last 
| fortnight, and so has dear father. It grieves 
| me to see them. How gladly, how very gladly 
would we shelter those we love from every 
breath of trial and -trouble! but the heavenly 
| Father, whose love is greater than ours, whose 
sight is clear and boundless, lays on them each 
their burden, gives to each their cross, that 
they may learn to bear it after Jesus, and 
thus answers our prayers for them more 
truly than we wot of, preparing them by his 
chastening here for eternal joy and glory 
| hereafter. 

On our little Iva, also, sorrow has fallen. 
Alexis tells me her father is ruining himself! 
as fast as he can. Iva was not at her own 
home, but staying with the Countess. Father 
went to see her, but was told she was in- 
disposed and unable to leave her room. 

This must have been to prevent her telling 
us her troubles. 

May 24th.—How the days slip by, one after 
another, and bring no change! No news of 
Malvina, nor any letter from Jack. We are 
growing afraid for him, too; our trouble has 
made us timid. He ought to have written, 





with Alexis to-day, and when we gained a good 
point of view over the steppe, we spied a slight 
smoke wreath in more than one place in the 
distance, and near it a shade, like the shadow 
cast by a small cloud. On using our glass we 
saw at once that it was the smoke of an en- 
campment belonging to an Aoul. 
Kirgis have come at last, and if Colonel Lanoi 
keeps word with us the search for Malvina will 
begin again. 


Barnaoul to-morrow, to learn if any informa- 
tion, direct or otherwise, has been received 
from St. Petersburg about him. 


for writing during the last three days, and 
nothing cheering to record. Father seemed 
so downcast and sad that I persuaded mother 
to let me go with him into Barnaoul, urging 
that I had never seen it since we passed 
through it on our way here in the dead of 
winter, 
explain things to me would prevent his fretting 
so much as if he had been all alone. 
was left in charge of my mother and Alice; it 
always makes me glad to see how they trust 
him. 


mountain to the river. 
bravely, picking 
fashion down the rough apology for a path. 
We had glorious summer weather, and fresh 
wind to temper the heat until we quite reached 
the plain, and by that time it was nearly even- 
ing, and the worst of the day was over. 


had gone on the day before to pitch them, and 
secure a boat to take us down the river. 
was fortunate in getting the same crew who 
had taken father two or three times before. 
They were a set of sturdy peasants, with honest- || 
looking faces, and we found them very civil. || 














were he ever so busy. What has the Emperor 


decided on for us? Perhaps, after all, we shall | 


place. 


| and disgrace upon him, poor fellow ? 
Alexis says he is all right enough, and 


more long-headed than I think him, and that/and he watched us off from the little quay 
when he returns we shall find he has acted | below the village. 
with the deepest diplomacy. As for the letters, if | lake from the melting of the mountain snow, 
he has written any—and he is not a great scribe, | and in some places we passed we saw it had 


That night father read with me as he used to 
do when I was a child, and we prayed together 
be sent away, and some stranger put in our|for our missing dear ones; and though the 
Or has the boy, with his frank fashion | darkness over our future seemed just as dense, 
of speaking out what he thinks, fallen into the | there was a bright star of faith shining in 
hands of some s»y, who has brought suspicion | the distance 
lour God. 


—they have either been lost on the road, by 
no means an uncommon occurrence, or stopped 
by some curious official between this and St, 
Petersburg. This is very cheering if I could 


June 7th.—I have been a ride up the passes 


So the 


No news yet of Jack. Father goes into 


Barnaoul, June 10th—I have had no time 


I thought that having to show and 


Alexis 





We had a pleasant day’s ride down the | 


Lance carried me 


| 





his way in most dainty 





We slept that night in our own tents. Claus 


He 








faith in the tender mercy of 


We said good-bye to Claus next morning, 
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The river was full like our 
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done a great deal of damage. We had an 
awning over one end of the boat to shelter us 
from the sun, but that was not needed for an 
hour or two, for we started at six o'clock. It 
was beautiful on the water. The morning 
wind filled our sails, and that and the current 
together carried us swiftly down. After 
the grand scenery round Obinsk Nor, the 
banks of the Ob did not seem anything parti- 
cular, but elsewhere we should have thought 
the surrounding country charming. Very 
often we came to really grand cliffs, at others 
the land was flat and covered with dark forests, 
under the shelter of whose overhanging trees 
the silence was intense and the mosquitoes 
swarmed. After eight o’clock the sun grew more 
and more powerful, and at last when we got 
clear of a long patch of woodland, our captain 
steered towards the shore, and anchored op- 
posite a pretty little bay at the foot of some 
fine granite cliffs. 

We landed there, and spent some hours in 
their shade; had our dinner cooked gipsy 
fashion, and took a siesta. When we woke 
from this, our crew were busy preparing to 
start again, as the evening was drawing on. 
We went on board accordingly, and had a 
glorious sail, seeing the sunset dying down in 
shades of green and amber and blue, all re- 
flected in the oily water, with dark masses of 
gloom from wood or cliff breaking in between. 
Then the moon rose, and the stars came out 
one by one. The talking of the crew ceased. 
We had been silent long before, and could 
hear the refreshing gurgling of the water 
round the keel as we swept along. 

We stopped about ten o’clock close toa village, 
but the cottages are too dirty for us to enter 
when it is not really necessary. We had our 
tents pitched on rising ground, some way 
above the river, and soon had a huge fire of 
logs crackling in the night air. We had an 
excellent tea, and the somervar was a refresh- 
ing sight, for it had grown chill at last on the 
water. The boatmen had caught some fish 
while we were resting in the middle of the 
day, and a couple of these were served up for 
us, which with bread we had brought with us 
from home, and cold chicken—to say nothing 
of some pancakes which I manufactured greatly 
to our captain’s edification, who seemed to 
think it a wonder I should .know anything at 
all about the matter — made no despicable 
repast. ‘Father said he had not enjoyed a 


| meal so much for a long time, and he was 


quite cheerful over it. It was past midnight 
before we went to our tents, then I slept 
without rocking after our day in the open 
air. 

We resumed our journey at the same hour 





the next morning, and arrived at Barnaoul 
about mid-day. Father paid off the crew, and 
we took a drosky and drove at once to 
Colonel Lanoi’s house, which stands at a little 
distance from the town. The colonel was 
absent we were told, but Madame was at home; 
and on being shown into the reception-room, 
there we found her reclining on a sort of 
divan, reading a French novel, and smoking 
a cigarette. She started up as she saw father 
enter, took her cigarette out of her mouth and 
tossed it behind her, evidently ashamed of 
being caught indulging in such a barbarous 
habit, then came forward, with a tact and grace 
of manner which was very charming, to wel- 
come us, exclaiming as she did so,— 

“Ah, my dear inspector, this is indeed a 
pleasure! If my husband had only known 
of your coming! He will be so grieved to 
have missed you. And is this your daughter 
of whom I have heard so much?—I am 
charmed to make your acquaintance, Made- 
moiselle.” 

Then she asked after our baggage, taking it 
as a matter of course that we should remain 
with her during our stay in Barnaoul, and 
began to busy herself in all sorts of prepara- 
tions for our comfort, calling the servants to 
prepare our rooms, and bring refreshments 
for us, and making endless inquiries after my 
mother and sisters. Indeed, she seemed curi- 
ously well acquainted with our history and 
habits. I fancy Doctor Bruno must have been 
her informant in some particulars. 

She is a little sallow woman between thirty 
and forty, not pretty, but with very bright 
eyes, and that French grace and vivacity which 
knows how to make the most of itself, with 
dainty bows and finishing touches to the 
dress, and a general desire to charm and be 
charmed in the manner. She won my heart 
by the way in which she spoke of mother, 
really as if she loved and appreciated her. 

The colonel, she told us, had started a week 
ago, for a visit to Sultan Selim’s Aouls. He 
had taken a strong company of mounted horse 
with him, and was determined to use every 
means to discover traces of Malvina if she were 
indeed living; but I could see that Madame 
Lanoi shared her husband’s hopelessness about 
our darling, and considered that she must haye 
been carried off by some wild animal. It seems 
that occasionally tigers make their appearance 
in these districts. A girl was killed by one 
last summer while fruit-gathering, not many 
versts from the town. It is horrid to think of! 

But I am sure she is living, she must be 
living still. If dead she would have given us 
some word or token. We should have known 
it. Ihave heard of such things in Cornwall. 
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Dear child! dear sister! God shelter her! If 
tears and prayers can win her back, we shall 
see her again. Sometimes I cry till I am 
tired of crying, and nothing remains but a 
weary heartache, telling how she is missed. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A FRUITLESS SEARCH. 








| back most likely until the end of the third 


Barnaoul, June 12th.—Ir kindness and 
courtesy can make a visit pleasant, we shall 
enjoy ourselves here. It is settled that we 
are to remain until Colonel Lanoi returns from 
his expedition, so that we may have the first 
news of its result. We have written to mother 
this morning to tell her that we shall not be 


week from our leaving home. I am more 
rested now, and able to work as usual. 

There are sundry children about the house: 
the eldest, a girl of about ten, reminds me 
something of our little one; and the youngest, 
a baby boy of hardly a year old, with dark 
eyes like his mother’s, which sparkle with 
laughter and fun. When father went out to 
inquire at the post office for letters, we played 
for some time with the children, until Madame 
Lanoi grew tired and sent them away to their 
nursery. Then we sat and talked a great deal ; 
first of Jack and his long silence. Of course 
I could not tell Madame about the silver mine, 
but she seemed to guess there was more in 
his going to St. Petersburg than we cared to 
say. Letters were so often lost, she told us, 
especially lately; she had lost some, and re- 
ceived others with the seals broken. The officer 
in charge of that department was a bad, dis- 
agreeable man, a Monsieur Z 

“ What!” I exclaimed, “the one whom 
Ivanova 2 

Ah, yes! I had heard doubtless from Iva 
herself. It was a sad business, much worse 
than many people suspected; but the colonel 
had told her that the Natchalnik was a ruined 
man, and his sister, the Countess, was nearly 
as infatuated as himself. What would be the 
end of it no one could tell. Ivanova was a 
brave, good girl, and Madame loved her dearly, 
but she feared she would at last give way be- 
neath the pressure put upon her. 

“She shall not,” I said; “she must come 
tous. There will always be a home for her 
wherever we are.” 

“She will never leave her father,” said 
Madame, “never while she lives. I do not 
think that will be long. She is fretting her- 
self to death about him.” 

This was bad to hear; and worse still it 
was to know that we could not even have a 
chance of seeing Iva during our stay. The 








of his tours of inspection, and Iva was with 
him. 

I was amused to find how much seemed 
known of our ménage at Obinsk Nor, and 
said to Madame that it surprised me to find 


the objects of so much remark. 

“Quiet, perhaps,’ said Madame, with a 
smile, “but distinguished by the Emperor’s 
notice and in direct communication with him, 
why, your movements and habits are subjects 
of interest to us all, ma chére, and form the 
favourite on dits at the card-parties here.” 

So the fact of father sending his reports 
direct to the Emperor is an excuse for gos- 
siping over us. Really, up among the moun- 
tains I thought we were safe from obser- 
vation. 

June 12th.—I have seen Monsieur Z 
and he looks a wretch. He is a thin, tall man, 
dressed very neatly, with flexible white hands 
and dainty wristbands turned down over the 
wrists. But such a look of craft on his face 
I never saw before. He addressed us in the 
most honeyed, insinuating manner, informed 
father that no letter had arrived for him in 
the mail that came this morning; and all the 
time he was looking over us stealthily, as a 
cat looks at a bird. Perhaps it was because I 
knew him to be a gamester and a cruel, trea- 
cherous villain, that I judged him more hardly 
than I should otherwise have done. 

Father could get no news of Jack from him. 
He declares that no letters have come for us 
that have not been forwarded to Obinsk Nor, 
and that Jack’s name has not been mentioned 
in any public or private intelligence he received 
from St. Petersburg. 

“ And, indeed,” he added, with one of his 





on private business—I think you told me, 
did you not, that this was the case? only on 
prwate business, not in any way connected 
with the mine works at Obinsk Priesk—it is 
hardly likely his name would have been men- 
tioned except by accident.” 

He overshot his mark in this statement. 
Father never told him why Jack had gone to 
St. Petersburg at all, much less said, as he 
hinted, that it was only on private business. 
And as for our letters, I simply don’t believe 
him, and Madame Lanoi agrees with me. I 
am sure he knows more about them than he 
will say, and I think I see his reason too! If 
my idea is right we have no cause to fear 
about our brother. Had there been any bad 
news to tell of him we should have heard it 
soon enough. 

But I should like to find that villain out. 
June 17th—Letters from home. All is 





Natchalnik had gone the week before on one 


such quiet individuals as we were should be 
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going on well there, and mother is thankful 
we should stay, though they are very lonely 
without us. Alice writes word that since we 
left there has been more to attend to in the 
garden and farm. Mother has taken more 
interest in what was going on, and grown more 
cheerful. Alexis encourages her in every way, 
and often, Alice says, makes tasks for her on 
purpose to occupy her and draw her out of her- 
self. He remarked, the day Alice wrote, that 
the house needed brightening up a great deal, 
and that it would be a capital thing to have it 
all put to rights against the inspector’s return. 
At first mother was a little huffed at the idea of 
anything in her department not being the 
very pink of neatness, but by degrees she 
got reconciled to it, and quite took to the 
notion; and now, with cleaning, painting, and 
polishing, Alexis keeps her busy all day, so 
that when evening comes she is tired out, and 
finds she has hardly had time for fretting. 

“We are sad enough at heart under all 
this,” writes Alice,“ but it is a relief to see 
her active again after this miserable depres- 
sion.” 

T had a letter from Alexis also, the first I 
have received. I am not going to write my 
opinion upon it, even in my confidential 


journal. It seemed to me just like its writer. 
Verbum sap. 
Monsieur Z has been here once or twice 





to call on father, and offer us the loan of any- 
thing and everything he possesses. He meets 
us in our rides and drives and in our shopping 
expeditions, doing his best to make friends 
with us. I flatter myself for once he is 
baffled. 

But his attentions have been so devoted, 
that Madame Lanoi said to me in a great 
fright yesterday, she hoped the inspector would 
be careful not to be led into play by him. I 
laughed outright at the bare idea. Father 
would as soon handle live coals as dice or 
cards. 

Every one of any consideration in the town has 
been to callonus. "We have been to two picnics 
already, and have another in prospect. Father 





likes the shooting, and it amuses me to watch | 
the ladies and their fashions. They are very | 
kind and cordial, and do their best to prevent 
me feeling strange. I am glad, too, to be out 
in the open air a little. The house feels stifling 
when one stays too long in it. At home there | 
are a few nice French books, and the children | 
have grown fond of me and I of them, and we | 
often have high romps together. | 

If we had no anxiety saddening us I should 
be very happy; but sometimes in the middle 
of a pleasant visit or talk, when father is ap- | 
parently quite blithe and like his old self 


again, I hear a long deep-drawn sigh, which 
shows how far away his thoughts are. 

Dear Madame Lanoi chatters merrily on 
all subjects at all times. I am well ac- 
quainted now with the private and public his- 
tory of most of the people hereabouts, and 
have had in return to talk of ourselves a great 
deal more than I wished todo. This afternoon 
she very nearly put me to my wits’ end with 
her lamentations over my father’s behaviour, 
in keeping us shut up in that lonely, desolate 
place all the year round, instead of bringing us 
into Barnaoul, where we might see society, 
and have a chance of being married. I told 
her Alice was engaged. 

Ah! to an Englishman; that was a pity. 
They were generally, she had heard, stiff and 
proud. She should like us both to marry 
Russians and remain in the country. There 
were several capital parties on hand just now, 
would I come and stay with her next winter, 
and she would assure my mother she would do 
her best for me? Did I not care to be mar- 
ried then—for I am afraid I received her 
kind offers very coldly,—how strange! But 
English demoiselles were peculiar, she had 
always thought. 

And all the while I was in a dreadful 
fright for fear her guesses should bring her 
anywhere near the truth, and she should 
mention Alexis, when I am sure my face 
would have betrayed me at once. 

June 23rd.—Madame came into my room 
this morning in a state of great excitement, 
and threw herself back on my sofa, crying as 
she did so, “ Mignon! I’m so disappointed, we 
have failed utterly.” 

“In what?” I asked, for I fancied at the 
moment that Colonel Lanoi had returned, and 
that she was speaking of our search for Mal- 
vina. 

“In my attempt to find your brother’s let- 
ters for you, Nellie, Monsieur Z has baffled 
us, the wretch! But we will be even with 
him yet. Only be patient.” 

“ What have you done, Madame ? ” I asked, 
for, beyond her daily inquiries of my father as 
to the result of his visits to the post-office, 
I did not think she had troubled herself about 





‘the matter; but I had been greatly deceived. 


“T could not endure to see your sad face, 
m’amie, and the good inspector’s trouble. I 
thought I would endeayour to do my utmost 
for you, and happily I remembered that my 
maid Marie has a certain handsome cousin, 
who is valet to our Monsieur. I promised her 
a fine present if she would find out for me what 
letters Monsieur Z has in his possession. 
And T believe, really, the girl did her best. 
She declares there is not a desk or a private 
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drawer in Monsieur’s office or at home which 
Louis has not ransacked; but he has found no 


trace of letters directed to your family.” 


“But, Madame,” I exclaimed, horror-struck, 


“how could you do it?” 


“How could he do it?” corrected Madame, 
“ Nothing was 
easier, my love. Of course Louis had a pass- 


in the innocency of her heart. 





missing girl in six weeks from thence, or to 
pay an enormous tribute. It is our last 
chance, and a desperate one, as it seems to me. 
To-morrow we say Good-bye to our kind hosts, 
and start on our homeward journey. 

Obinsk Nor, July 6th—Home again! It is 
pleasant to be at home, even though we had 
only bad news to bring. Alexis met us at the 


key to his master’s bureau, and once there, all} foot of the hills; then, in the evening, as we 


the rest was a very simple operation. 


But it | sighted Obinsk Nor, we saw mother and Alice 


puzzles me to imagine what has become of | Were coming towards us by the lake. The 
your brother’s letters, or why they were de-| house had been newly done up, and everything 


tained. But courage, m’amie, we shall have | was at its best and brightest. 


brighter days yet.” 

How could I tell the kind creature that she 
had been terribly dishonourable ? 
her for her kindness, but begged her never to 
do such a thing again for us, as my father would 
have thought it wrong to meddle with private 
papers; but Madame was not to be abashed, 
and went back to her favourite formulary,— 

“ Ah, I know you English are peculiar, but 
you must not think twice of it, chére Nellie. 
It is the commonest affair with us,—a mere 
matter of justice, in fact. Besides, were you 
not seeking your own?” 

And so the dreary days creep on one by 
one. Any change would be welcome. It 
must be for the better. 

July 1st—I deceived myself in writing 
these last words. A change has come, and 
darker and more sad hangs the cloud over our 
lives. Yesterday, Colonel Lanoi and his men 
returned from their search on the steppes, and 
returned bringing no news of Malvina, I have 
been in my room all this morning, for I did 
not dare to venture down-stairs with my face 
marked with crying. 

Not to be able to hope any more. It comes 
to that.. But I am wicked and ungrateful to 
feel this, much more to write it. How much 
is there still left in my life to be thankful for! 
Only the present sorrow is so near and so 
sharp that it shuts out everything else. 

Colonel Lanoi has been at Sultan Selim’s 
Aoul, and visited, under an escort from him, 
many other of these wandering villages,— 
searching the district, in fact, as thoroughly as 
it was possible to do. He made the Sultan 
take a most solemn oath that he knew nothing 
of the missing girl, and threatened him with the 
Emperor’s most severe displeasure if it could 
be found that he or his followers had any hand 
in the matter. And at last, when forced to 
give up the search, it was with the conviction 
that the Sultan spoke truth, and that he had 
no knowledge of our darling’s whereabouts. 

As soon as possible an order from the 





The table was 
loaded with fruit and game. ‘The trees near 
our dwelling were dark with summer foliage, 


I thanked | and between them gleamed the lake, its_ opal- 


tinted mirror reflecting the banks and even 
the snow peaks around with startling dis- 
tinctness. We were tired after our long day’s 
ride, thankful to be at rest again. 

As for Waggles, he was ready to devour us 
at first in his gladness ; and then when he had 
greeted each of the party, and discovered that 
Jack was not among them, he walked off in 
dudgeon, and would take notice ofno one else 
for the rest of the evening. 

Usually the tea-table has been the place for 
recounting our exploits, and the success or 
failure of our expeditions; but to-night we 
each and all did our best to avoid the subject 
which was uppermost in every one’s heart, and 
to talk cheerfully of small matters as if there 
were no vacant places in our circle. Alice 
had asked me a hurried question or two when 
I first arrived, and I had told her that we had 
no news of any kind, My sister looked pale 
and sad, and said she had missed me greatly, 

“Tt is lonely enough,” she said, “without 
you, now that the little one has gone.” And 
then a few quiet tears fell over the hand she 
was holding. 

After tea father and mother went out to- 
gether towards our church, and Alexis bade 
me come with him down to the shore. Our 
smallest boat was lying there, hardly moving 
on the ripples; we stepped in, and in a minute 
more she was flying over the water as fast as 
two strong arms could send her. Soon we 
were under the lee of Rocky Island, then 
Alexis let her float, and asked me ifI liked to 
be at home again. It was an idle question, 
hardly deserving an answer. Next we spoke 
of the failure of Colonel Lanoi’s search. 

“Tt could hardly do otherwise than fail,” 
said Alexis, decidedly. “If he had done first 
what he talked of doing last—got an imperial 
order to make the tribes pay a heavy tribute 
unless the child were found—we should have 


authorities at Barnaoul is to be drawn ‘up, | had her with us by this time.” 


commanding the Kirgis either to produce the | 


“ What can be done now?” I asked. 
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“Just this; the moment Jack appears we 
will start together, he and I, and search the 
steppe until we return with Malvina, if—which 
God grant-—she is living.” 

“And till then?” I asked, knowing the 
while what the answer would be. 

“Till then, Nellie, we must remember for 
our comfort that ‘His mercy is over all his 
works, and try to be patient, You know 
every day makes it more probable that we 
shall have news to-morrow.” 

And so we have said and thought through 
all the long weeks since the last letter arrived. 


CHAPTER XV.—JOYFUL MEETINGS. 


July 10th.—I was sitting on the grass this 
afternoon under the shade of a great cedar 
looking towards the Priesk. Father and 
Alexis were there overseeing what little work 
was on hand, though even the men have 
grown listless at last, discouraged by the bad 
success of their efforts. Mother was in the 
house, but I had coaxed Alice out, for I am 
sure she has been working too hard of late, 
and I was reading to her out of my favourite 
“ D’Outre Mer,” while she leant back against 
the tree-trunk with her hands folded and a far- 
away look in her large blue eyes, It was 
intensely hot, though the afternoon was fast 
changing to evening,—a hot haze still hung 
over the opposite shore, and not a leaf stirred 
in the boughs above us. It was an effort to 
read, and one or two fine passages had been 
passed by without eliciting any sign of interest 
on the part of my audience. 

“You are asleep, Alice,” I remarked, closing 
the book with a little snap which said as 
plainly as possible, “ And if you are I certainly 
shan’t take the trouble to read any longer.” 

“No, not asleep, dear,” said Alice, with a 
little sigh. “Do go on; indeed I was attend- 
ing.” 

“ Never mind,” I answered, magnanimously, 
“you shan’t attend unless you like.” 

Just at that moment a strange sound 
reached us from the direction of the village, a 
sound of a ringing shout. It was very dis- 
tant, but while we listened it was repeated 
again and again, louder and nearer each time, 
mixed with the noise of horses galloping; not 
as it seemed one or two, but many. 

We were on our feet in a moment, and out 
from the shadow of the cedar boughs on to 
the lawn in front of the house. Alice clung to 
me trembling in every limb. I don’t know 
what we expected. I cannot remember now 
what wild notions passed through our mind, 
certainly they did not and could not come 
near the truth. In a minute more we were 


joined by our mother, whom the hubbub had 
brought from her work, and as she stood by 
our side the foremost horseman came into 
view, spurring as if for dear life along the 
forest paths. 

He was bronzed and bearded, changed from 
a youth into a man, and dressed, too, in a 
hunting costume suited for the steppes, instead 
of in a sober English garb, but Alice knew 
him at once. Alice at least had no doubt as 
to his identity. Quiet Alice on this occasion 
forgot the proprieties, and an instant after he 
had flung himself from his horse, the light 
brown beard hid a good deal more of her face 
than she likes to be reminded of now. But 
then, as I tell her, she had been living in the 
woods for so long it was quite excusable, and 
it was full three years since she and George 
Serle—for he it was—had met. 

But they had not much time for greet- 
ings. George had hardly shaken hands with 
mother, and was turning to repeat the opera- 
tion in my direction, when a second horseman 
came up, ata rather more moderate pace than 
the other had done. It was my turn to be first 
this time, and throw away all bad visions of 
prisons, and fines, and punishments, and my 
turn to receive a hug, to which a bear’s would 
have been a distant embrace, from Jack’s 
brotherly paws. The dear old fellow looked 
well and stout, his travelling had evidently 
agreed with him; he was actually growing a 
faint downy moustache, and his voice had the 
old cheery ring which I had so often longed to 
hear as he exclaimed, while kissing mother,— 

“Well, mother dear, here’s a fine meeting 
of old friends; we only want one more to make 
it complete, that’s that monkey, Malvina.” 

In the midst of her joy mother winced, and 
for a second I fancied he had never received 
our letters telling him of our loss; only for an 
instant, however, for he went on to say,— 

“You'll not find her much altered, mother ; 
she is a little taller and sunburnt, that’s 
all.” 

And before we could any of us understand 
what his words implied, or how much happi- 
ness there was still in store for us, I saw 
Alexis coming along the path at a run, one 
hand on the bridle of a snow-white steed, 
which I felt convinced could be no other than 
our old acquaintance the Zarina, and on her 
back sat a little figure in Kirgis costume, her 
long white veil flying in the wind, and her 
yellow locks, combed out to their fullest length, 
underneath it,—Malvina herself, well and 
bright-looking as ever. 

Now the Zarina was stopped by a hand on 
‘each bridle rein. Now the little lady was 








lifted down from her high perch by Alexis, 
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and in a second more she was sobbing in her 
mother’s arms. 

And, wonder of wonders, speaking out her 
joy at the meeting as if she had never been 
dumb at all. 

“ Mother! mother!” she cried over again 
and again, as if she could not have enough of 
the sweetest word that earthly tongues can | 
utter, “I have come back to you at last. I 
thought I should never see you any more.” 

And now at a more leisurely pace, father 
who after all had had the first of the good | 
news, for he had met the travelling party just 
as he was leaving the mine—came to join | 
us all. 

And behind him were the Sovenoffs, with a 
goodly escort of the villagers and numberless | 
pack-horses, laden with chests and packages, 
containing apparently the provisions and bag- 
gage of a small army. The villagers were 
laughing and chattering over their restored 
friends as much or more than we did over 
ours. All wanted to see Malvina, whom they 
had given up for dead; all wanted to have a 
look at this English stranger who had sud- 
denly appeared on the scene, and who, though 
he was a foreigner and unorthodox, had a 
beard as long and as soft as the best Russian 
among them. At last their curiosity really | 
became persecution. Receiving the congratu- 
lations of over a hundred people is no joke, 
particularly when they are given with Asiatic | 
fluency and floweriness of language. 

Mother carried off the litile one with her 
into the house, and father, under a transparent 
pretext of changing his boots, followed them. 
What were silver mines or honours to them 
compared with the restoration of a living 
treasure ? Alice and her belonging wandered 
away, in a fifth heaven of beatitude, into 
“those convenient woods,” as Jack irreve- 
rently termed them. Alexis requested the 
people to go to their homes for the present ; 
to-morrow the inspector hoped to have the 
pleasure of talking to them more at length, | 
but now he wished | to be alone with his family. | 
Then Alexis and Jack walked off arm-in-arm | 
down to the border of the lake to talk there. | 

I was going to follow them; I should not | 
interrupt, I was sure, and who had a better 
right than I to know what touched me so 
nearly ? when, oh horror! our two maidens’ 
faces of dismay and perplexity appeared i in the | 
porch, and Anna addressed me in a doleful 
voice, informing me that a slight repast having | 
been prepared for five people, it could not be 
expected to suffice for three extra guests whose | 
appetites had been sharpened by a ride across | 
the mountains. The larder, my tormentor re- 





presented, was more than usually empty, for | 


| those, and some cold chicken. 
'| of Jack’s eating powers as I knew them, and 


| of late our huntsmen had grown lazy. What 


were they to do? 

“ Anything,” I said, with a desperate look 
after two lessening figures. “ Anything you 
like, Anna; eggs, there must be plenty of 
” Then a vision 


George Serle’s as I remembered them, flashed 
across my troubled mind, and with more than 
| one audible groan, and in a state of burning 
| curiosity to know what was in store for me, T 
‘turned indoors, kitchenwards, and gave as 
/much of my powers as I had possession of to 
ransacking of larders, baking of scones, mak- 


| ing of omelettes of imperial proportions, getting 


out of potted meat and ham from the store- 
room, ending finally with a desperate chase 
after Claus, who, having no less than six 
assistants this evening in putting up the horses, 
had taken leave of his head for the time being, 
and was trying to unfasten girths at the side 
where the buckle was not, careering wildly 
over the premises in search of missing ropes 
and halters which were hanging peaceably 
over his head the while, and trying hard to 
discover bags of oats and barley in places 
innocent of anything but laundry tubs and 
soap-suds. 

I captured him at last, just as he was hang- 
ing half in and half out of a huge meal-chest, 
and sent him and two of his assistants to wash 
their hands, and then go and pick fruit for 


'tea. I was not going to get flushed and hot 


by stooping for it, the kitchen stove had done 
harm enough to my complexion for one even- 
ing. 

Altogether, I think it speaks well for me 
and my helpers that we had a splendid meal 


on the table at only an hour after the usual 


time. 

‘ Coming into the room just as Katarina was 
bringing up the Somervar, after I had smoothed 
my hair, and fastened a fresh bow on a clean 
'print dress, I found Malvina putting the 
| finishing touches to a huge bouquet of flowers. 
We had had none like it on our table since we 
| lost her that sad day more than two months ago. 
The familiar action, the sight of the precious 
little figure was too much for me. I caught 


|her in my arms, little Kirgis as she was, and 
| cried over her golden locks, she pelting me the 


while with gentle little touches and soft kisses 
and loving words. It was such a wonder to 
hear her voice; it recalled me to myself again. 

Then the others entered, and I volunteered 
to go and summon Jack and Alexis, whose 
figures we could see from the window still in 
earnest converse by the lake. I found them 
deep in talk—Waggles lying with his head on 
his master’s knee, and his wise brown eyes fixed 
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on his master’s face, with a look of affection | 
that was quite human in its earnestness. 

“Tea’s ready, is it, Nell?” said Jack, 
springing up; “that’s the best news I have 
heard to-day; I’m half starving, I can assure 
you.—Come, Wag, old fellow;” and off he 
ran; while Alexis, taking my hand in his, 
drew me under the shadow of the trees, and 
then folded me in his arms, with a long kiss. 

“My own! my love! my little queen!” he 
said, in those tones which only come when he 
is deeply moved, “quite mine now, altogether 
mine.” 

“You are pardoned, then?” I asked. 

“A free man, Nellie; a noble again. But 
there is so much to learn. Wait a little 
longer, you shall hear it.all in order. Jack 
must have the pleasure of telling his own good 
news. God has been more merciful than even 
our hopes and fears.” 

When we reached the porch we found Jack 
waiting for us, and he received us with a long 
whistle of wonderment that threw Alexis into 
a fit of laughter, under cover of which I made 
my escape. Alexis had forgotten that our 
engagement had, by father’s desire, not been 
mentioned in the St. Petersburg letters, and 
had said not a word of it to Jack. Indeed, I 
fancy that young gentleman had kept the 
greater part of the talk in his own hands. 
And when he spied us walking up the lawn 
so happily together, he was, to use his own 
striking expression, “fairly floored by the 
fellow’s cheek !” 

What a merry tea-table we had! one roll 
and buzz of talk and chatter. Malvina sat in 
her old place between my mother and Jack, 
who took great care of her during the pauses 
in his own substantial repast. George Serle 
also did justice to my exertions. 

“A civilized meal is a treat,” he remarked, 
“after six weeks of roughing it. You must 
know, Mrs. Penrose, your son has great ideas 
of his own powers of cooking, and likes to 
exercise them on every possible opportunity, 
and his unfortunate fellow-travellers were the 
sufferers.” 

“Slander!” growled Jack. “Serle, you’re a 
melancholy instance of the ingratitude of your 
species. What would you and Roberts have 
done on the steppes, I’d like to know, without 
my cooking powers, which you’re the first to 
cry down when you no longer need them P” 

“Who's Roberts?” asked Alice. 

“A friend of Serle’s. He employed his 
leisure time during the voyage in dinning the 
beauties of Siberia into the poor youth’s head, 
and when they landed, I found him fairly pos- 
sessed with the belief that the Altai moun- 


come weal or woe, he:must reach them some- 
how; whereupon our friend there, in the most 
obliging way imaginable, offered him our 
escort; making rather a favour of it, you 
know, as if he had not been doing his very 
best for the last fortnight to bring his victim 
into this desirable state of mind.” 

“Where is he now?” asked father; “not 
left among the Kirgis, I hope?” ° 

“Waiting at Barnaoul until he’s sent for, 
sir.—Nellie, are these scones your making? 
You’ve improved during my absence.” 

“T’m glad you think so,” I answered. “I 
think, considering the condition of our larder, 
I have treated you extremely well.” 

“Yes, dear child,” said mother; “you must 
have worked hard indeed to get everything 
ready in that short time, and I have never 
thanked you for it.” 

“What magnificent raspberries!” quoth 
George, helping himself liberally to a piled-up 
crimson mountain close beside him. 

“They would come up to Roberts’s notion of 
what Siberian fruit ought to be,” said Jack. 

“TI shall be quite curious to see this Mr. 
Roberts,” said father. “ What is his object in 
coming all this distance P” 

I lost Jack’s answer to this last question, 
for George Serle came suddenly to the rescue, 
dashing in, apropos of nothing, and turning 
the conversation. 

It was when the meal was nearly ended 
that, during a pause in the chatter, Jack re- 
marked in a loud and distinct voice,— 

“I consider myself a peculiarly ill-used 
individual. Here have I been hard at work 
in the interests of my family for the last six 
months, and now you are all so taken up with 
your own private affairs, that not one of you 
cares to hear what has happened to me all the 
while I have been absent !” 

“Nay, son,” said father, “you are greatly 
mistaken; we are all most anxious to learn 
what you have to tell. So, if you are ready, 
pray commence at once.” 

Jack was in a greater hurry to relate than 
we even were to listen, and at this summons he 
tossed off his fifth cup of tea, took his chair 
away from the table to the open window, look- 
ing towards the darkening lake, and began,— 

“TI needn’t tell you about my journey to 
St. Petersburg——” 

“Where did you meet George?” put in 
mother. 

“On one of the quays, where I was looking 
about for a little amusement to fill up the time 
of waiting for my orders. As my face was 
the first he set eyes on when he landed on 
Russian soil, the modest fellow naturally con- 





tains were a sort of earthly paradise, and, 





cluded that I was there solely on his account, 
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and my bones ached for a fortnight afterwards 
from his mode of expressing his gratitude. 
But, as I said, I needn’t tell you of my journey 
to the capital. The men a 

“Have you any idea how your letters were 
lost?” I asked. 

Jack faced round on me at once. 

“Now, Nellie, I tell you once for all, I won’t 
be interrupted. If you can’t listen sensibly to 
a plain story, you shall leave the room. I'll 
answer any questions you like when I’ve 
finished my part of the business. The men 
behaved beautifully all the while they were 
with me. They got into one or two rows 
with the drosky drivers, but, on the whole, 
their conduct really was first-rate, but I told 
you all this in my letters which you did get. 
I went, of course, directly to Count Waldimir, 
who was very gracious, requested me to accept 
rooms in his hotel, and promised to get me 
an audience of the Emperor at the earliest 
opportunity. The first offer I declined, the 
second I accepted very gratefully. I could 
not live in his hotel, you know, because the 
men would have been up to all sorts of mis- 
chief without me to look after them; besides, 
I preferred being my own master.—I say, 
Serle! what a bad cough you have; don’t sit 
so near the windows if you’re delicate-——The 
Emperor was, as it happened, out of town for 
a week or two when I first arrived; he only 








| had chosen them rightly. 


drove in now and then on business, and| 


wouldn’t see any one he was not obliged to 
admit, so no one dared to mention that there 
was a young fellow from the Altai with very 
good news for him in his budget if he could 
only get speech of him for five minutes. How- 
ever, emperors must want holidays as well as 
other people, so I did not grumble at him, and 
spent my spare time in walking about the 
city until I was sick and tired of it, and in 
doing all my shopping commissions. 

“ You certainly thought I might want a little 
occupation, young ladies! to judge by the 
list as long as my arm I found safely packed 
into my pocket-book. Father’s part of it was 
business-like; I knew what I was about among 
tools, and patents of the newest sort, or when 
it came to garments suited to an inspector of 
mines in holiday trim. I was at home there ; 
all I had to do was to choose something suffi- 
ciently out of date to be sober and respectable. 
Nellie’s items were booky. I only had to see 
how much money I had in hand, and as she 
put down the figure she would not go beyond, 
that was not so bad, except that I had to use 








| 


part of mother’s wants were not so bad either ; 
I am a tolerable judge of good provisions, 
cooked or uncooked; but when it came to 
the other part of the business I was soon 
stumped. What in the world did I know 
about fancy work, and calico, or silk and cot- 
tons? and I couldn’t for the life of me make 
out what the donkeys were laughing at when 
they discovered that while I had been asking 
for best broad cloth, I meant what they chose 
to call long cloth. They used to go into fits 
of laughter at the fashionable shops when 
they saw me blinding myself with trying to 
match shades of worsted. It was no laughing 
matter to me, Icanassure you. I told them over 
and over again it was for Mademoiselles mes 
sours, and over and over again they persisted 
in asking if it would not be better if Madame 
ma femme should come and choose for herself. 
At last, after two or three efforts of this sort, 
they turned out from some unknown recesses 
of the establishment a pretty little French 
girl—those French are the sharpest people 
I know—who could speak English nicely, and 
who soon helped me out of my difficulties. She 
suggested. that if I would make over to her 
the list I was consulting with so much anxiety, 
she would look out the things I wanted, and 
then I should come to-morrow and judge if she 
It was not the least 
trouble in the world to her; it must be very 
triste to my sisters to live so far away in such 
a savage country; but then they were doubt- 
less consoled for their trials by having such a 
distinguished brother.” 

“Jack!” exclaimed Alice, “you have not 
lost your self-esteem through your travels.” 

“She said it, upon my word she did. But 
then I told you she was really sharp, and 
knew a good thing when she saw it. And 
she did as much and more than she promised, 
got leave to go with me to some other shops, 
and helped me over all my difficulties so charm- 
ingly, that the day before I left St. Petersburg 
I went and bought her the prettiest brooch I 
could find, in token of my gratitude. I ex- 
pected she would ask me for a lock of my hair 
to put in the locket at the back, and I had 
one in my waistcoat pocket ready cut off and 
wrapped in silver-paper, but unfortunately the 
idea didn’t seem to strike her, and so I said 
nothing about it. 

“Well, I got through my shopping at last, 
and was wondering when in the world H.I.M. 
would turn up, when Count Waldimir came 
to my rooms one fine afternoon with the good 


my imagination to discover what were likely |news that the Emperor had returned to the 
to be interesting romances to the worthy | city, that he had been promised an audience 


matrons of the reading-class, or what would | to-morrow, and would mention my name among 
probably be beyond their depth entirely. And | the first. 
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all the short summer for the work.’ ” 


CHAPTER XVI.—JACK’S GALLANT RESCUE. 


“Tr happened that that day was a jéte. 


at anything of the kind again. 
as it was dark, I turned out. 


place was one blaze of light. 








“«Thank you kindly,’ I said; ‘I shall be 
greatly obliged by your doing so, for the win- 
ter is nearly over, and I should like to have 


There 
was a grand illumination of the city, and I | station on the Altai Mountains.’ 

determined to see the whole of it, as I did not | “*And on what business are you here, 
know when I might have a chance of looking 
So, as soon 
Few of the yours?’ I said, for I thought the fellow was 
sight-seeing people were to be seen as yet; it | going a little too far. 

was too early for them; but I wandered about | 
the squares and principal parts of the city, | had said amused him greatly. 
watching the lamps being lighted, until the | 
By and by the John Bull,’ he remarked, ‘from your readi- 
crowd thickened, but I had no fancy for aj ness to show fight on the smallest provoca- 
throng, and so kept away from the part where | tion.’ 

there was the greatest rush, and walked all | 


“ At first I thought of not answering this 
impertinent question; then I considered that 
honesty was the best policy all the world over, 
and if my interrogator really belonged to the 
police, the best thing I could do was to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, and put a bold face on it. So I 
said, ‘From beyond Barnaoul, from a mining 





friend ?’ 
“* And what possible affair can that be of 


“At this he began to laugh, as if what I 


“* Any one might recognise you for a true 


“*And any one might know you to be a 


alone, just as I liked, until I came to avery fine Russian,’ I retorted, ‘from your trying to find 


garden which ran along one side of the square, 


out things which don’t in the least concern 


and belonged, as I had heard, to a friend of) you.’ 


Count Waldimir’s. Usually the great gates 
were tightly shut, but to-night they were wide 
open, and looking through them I could see 
lines of avenues all lighted with lamps, and 
sparkling with hoar-frost, just like those magic 
gardens Malvina is so fond of hearing about. 
I should have liked: uncommonly to go inside, 
but was not certain how far I might venture. 
Once or twice during my ramble I had caught 
sight of a tall figure in a cloak, who seemed 
to like the same streets for his excursion as it 
suited me to take, and who slipped in and out 
of the crowd with a wonderful deal of ease. 
This is not the pleasantest country in the 
world to fall into the hands of the police, as 
you may easily do for a very small reason; 
so, remembering my unknown friend and his 
kind attention, I stood at the entrance to the 
garden, wishing to go in, and yet afraid to do 
so, when a voice at my ear said suddenly in 
very excellent English,— 
“*What is it that interests you so much 
there, my friend?’ 
“T turned quickly, and saw the tall man in | 
a cloak, whom I had seen more than once that | 
evening. Close to me he was even taller thanI | 
had supposed. His military cloak was wrapt | 
round him so as to conceal the greater part of | 
his face, but the coldness of the night accounted | 
for that. 
“« T was looking into this garden,’ I answered | 
at once, for I did not choose to show I was | 
startled, ‘and wondering whether it was public | 
or private.’ 
“* And where do you come from last?’ he 
asked again. | 


“«True, true,’ he said, more gravely, ‘but 
they are both noble nations, comrade. But I 
| was not questioning you out of curiosity; I 
| believe I can help you if you will tell me what 
| your business is, and what keeps you so long 
in St. Petersburg.’ 

“T held a debate with myself. It seemed 
at least what Nellie would call a daft-like 
proceeding, to confide my private affairs to a 
stranger, but what would be the consequences 
of refusing? I might be arrested on the spot. 
While these thoughts were passing through my 
mind the stranger watched me curiously. Icould 

| See his keen eyes gleaming from under the 
shade of his undress soldier’s cap. 

“*So—you won't trust me,’ he said at 
length. 

“*Hang it!’ I replied, ‘if Iam a fool for 
| telling you, I can’t helpit. I’m waiting in the 
| city to get an audience of the Emperor. I’ve 
| a message for him that I don’t think will dis- 
| please him if it reaches his imperial ear.’ 
| “« And what may that message be about, 

friend ?’ 

“<* Now do you really expect me to tell you 
that? I have told you a great deal too much 
as it is.’ 

“ He laughed again. 
amused individual. 

“*Well,” he said, ‘if you really won’t tell 
me any more—though I think you might as 
well trust me entirely, since you have gone 
so far—I must see what I can do to help you, 
in return for your information. It so happens 
that I’m very well known to some of the servants 
at the house where the Emperor is passing the 





He seemed an easily 
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evening. It is a full hour still before he is 
going out in a sledge to see the illumination. 
If you will trust yourself with me, I am not 
quite certain, of course, but I think I may be 
able to get you an interview with him. Will 
you come P’ 

“* Certainly I will, with the greatest pleasure.’ 
‘ Bravo, inspector of police!’ I thought. 

“** Come then,’ said my cloaked companion, 
‘ there’s no time to lose.’ 

“ And off he set, with such lengthy strides 
that I had great difficulty in keeping up with 
him. Soon we turned away from the hand- 
some square into a back street, where light 
was scarce and snow deep. I did not feel 
altogether easy at being led blindfold in this 
fashion, but I reflected that there was nothing 
of any value on my person, except a small 
silver watch, and that under my bearskin 
shube I had a nice little brace of revolvers. 
I was fingering them to be assured of their 
being in their places, 
panion’s keen eye fixed on me. 

** You can’t be too cautious. 





remarked, ‘The Emperor will be happy to 
hear your message now, my friend; but be 
quick, for, as I told you before, his time is 
precious.’ 

“T can’t say that I was exactly surprised 
at this speech. All the way up the stairs I had 
been thinking that the tall figure striding on 


before me was wonderfully like the Czar’s as . 


I had seen him when last in the city, and the 
coolness with which he entered the room con- 
firmed my suspicions. But for a moment I 
was silent, trying to remember what was the 
proper way to treat an emperor when you 
had caught one. Also, I was frightened to 
think how much might depend on the next 
few minutes, and perhaps being in the presence 
of the Czar of all the Russias had made me a 
little giddy. You will acknowledge it was 
rather an elevated position. 

“Twas not long in regaining my presence of 
mind, and remembering that the Czar had 


when I felt my com-/ twice said he was in a hurry, I dropped on 


one knee, and expressed my penitence for the 


I am glad to) | impertinence I had been guilty of in not 


see, my friend, you possess so much of that | recognising his Imperial Majesty at once. 
excellent quality; but you will not want your|He ac cepted my apologies very graciously, 


fire-arms to-night.’ 

“ As he said this he stopped at a small door 
in a very high wall, which he quickly opened 
by a pass-key. It was a nasty prison-looking 
place, but there was no drawing back now, 
so as my guide stooped his lofty head and 
entered, I followed: him. We were in a pas- 
sage, but warm and well lighted; at the end of 
this stood a sentry. He saluted as my com- 
panion came up. 

“*Ts all right, George ?’ he asked, ‘ has the 
Emperor returned ?’ 

‘He has returned.’ 

‘* Shall I find him in his cabinet ?’ 

“¢ You will.’ 

“*You are lucky, my friend,’ said the 
police inspector, turning to me; ‘make haste, 
there is no time to waste. I hope you have 
your message ready P’ 

“So saying, he began to mount along flight | 


féte to-night, and may be stopped. 





and bade me stand up and tell my story, which 
I did in as few words as possible. The Czar 
seemed much interested by it, said once or 
twice that it was most singular, and asked what 
was the value of the ore. I told him it was, 
we thought, remarkably pure, but I had some 
specimens with me at my hotel, and his 
Majesty might judge for himself. 

“*Good,’ he said, ‘very good; I will see it 
to-morrow. Be here at eleven o'clock with 
You can come to the same 


your specimens. 
door by which you entered just now; I will 
give orders to have you admitted. Now go. 


you will like to see the 
If this 
happens, and it is really necessary, then show 
this ring. And be careful not to mention 
what has passed to any one of your com- 
| panions.’ 

“*You may rely on me, your Majesty,’ I 


Yet wait a moment ; 


of stairs, I following, until we reached a Gowed | said, and took the ring he handed me, with a 


door at the top, which he opened with his | deep bow. 
We found ourselves in a small but! with a motto I did not at the mofment make 
a handsome out, but I afterwards found it was the initials 
There was a table covered with books | of the Czar Nicholas. 

in front, | 


pass-key. 

comfortable 
stove. 
and papers, 


room, warmed by 


a well-used arm-chair 


It was a splendid ruby, engraved 


“ Seeing the interview was fairly at an end 


against the wall an iron bedstead, and above|I retired backwards, in doing which I nearly 


the t 
Empress. 
also the fact that the room was empty. 
turned to my companion. 


| 


able hung a charming portrait of the| tumbled down the whole length of the stairs, 
All this I took in at a glance, and|and made a tremendous noise. 


Fortunately, 


I| the Czar was busy reading over some papers, 
He had tossed his | which had apparently been lately placed on his 


cap on the table, took off his great cloak and | writing-table, and did not look up. Seeing this, 
flung it across the bed, seated himself coolly in | I took courage, and turning round, made the 
the arm-chair, eyed me for a moment, and then | rest of my descent in the usual position. 
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| upon he presented arms and let me pass. 
Once out in the lane, I stopped to take breath 
and consider my position, and came to the 


my magical garden. It would be a story to 
tell to Malvina if it was nothing better. So 
after a tumble through the dark lane, which 
was disagreeable enough, I came out on the 


my square. I knew it because it was such a 
tremendously big one. There were the gates 
wide open as before, but numerous sledges 
were driving up to them as fast as they could 
come one after the other. They evidently 
belonged to the grandees. The horses were 











splendid, quite a sight in themselves, and the 


people inside were wrapped up in furs worth | 


goodness knows how many thousand roubles, 


and fastened with jewels, which shone out; 


determination that as the Czar evidently | 
expected me to stay out and see the sights, | 
I would do so, and try first of all to get into. 


streets once more, and presently discovered | 


“At the bottom of the stairs the sentry | tended, was a eae which rose at the head of 
stopped me and demanded the pass-word. I) the lawn,—a mass of domes and minarets in 
had none to give; but seeing him right in front | Turkish fashion, all traced out in golden light, 
of me, looking so fierce and determined, I and rising like a brilliant dream into the clear 
held up my hand with the ruby upon it, where- night air. One end of the palace was open, 


and showed a vista of flowering trees and 
plants mixed with groups of statuary, and 
lighted with clusters of coloured lamps of 
every shade and method of arrangement; and 
this fairy-land was reached by a broad flight 


strains of beautiful music, and round the lawn 
and through the avenues drove the sledges 
with their gay occupants, chatting, laughing, 
and waving greetings to each other as they | 
passed. 
“Tt was a splendid scene, and at first I was | 
fairly dazzled by it, but as I grew more accus- | 
tomed to the light I found that the night air | 
was intensely cold, so I began to move quickly | 
‘about, and threaded my way among the bril- 
liant assembly, keeping close to the tree-trunks, 
to avoid being run over, not with any inten- 
tion of hiding myself, for shade or shadow 
/enough to conceal Tom Thumb it would have 
been next to impossible to find. Iseemed the 


of carpeted steps. From the palace came | 


here and there all of a sudden as they passed only person on foot, though once or twice I 
under the lamps. On each side of the gate had the impression that some one was close 
were soldiers, who demanded the name of each | behind me, but on turning I never could see 
occupant of the sledge as they drove in. I/| any reason for my notion, and concluded it was 
wondered whether my ring would admit me,/|fancy. Besides, knowing I had my ring made 


and whether it was necessary to show it; and | 
while I was debating this point, a slight 
sledge with the coachman in plain clothes 
whirled past ; behind this I sprung before it 





me feel verysecure. Now and then the grandees 
or their attendants took a look at me, but 
nothing more, and they, I suppose, concluded 
that I was a servant who had lost my master, 








entered the gates. It contained a young lady | snd troubled themselves no further about me. 
very richly dressed. The guards at the gate; “Several times I saw the plain sledge 
presented arms without demanding her name, | behind which I had entered the gar den 
and stared hard at me; but I returned the com- | go quickly by, and that the young lady in it 
pliment without wincing, and only waiting) was a real beauty. She had a complexion | 
until we were fairly inside and a little distance | worth looking at, girls, and eyes as blue as | 
from the entrance, dropped down as quietly | forget-me-nots. I wondered who in the world | 
as I had jumped up, and slipped into a side | she was, and more so when I saw the respect | 
allée, darker than the rest, to consider my | shown her by the rest, both lords and ladies. | 
prospects. | Her jewels, too, were splendid; diamonds | 
“T certainly was in luck that night. The (chiefly strings of them) were twisted in and | 

| 





place had looked lovely when I saw it an hour | out among her great plaits of hair. Indeed, 
before, and the lamps were only just lighted; | if it had not been for the fear of consequences, | 
now they had had time to blaze up, and every | I should have lost my heart to her then and _| 


| 

tree and almost every twig down the long there.” | 
1| 

1} 





avenues was traced out in lines of fire. An} “To her or her diamonds, Jack?” asked 
open lawn in the centre, now some feet deep George Serle. “ You really have not made it || 
in pure white snow, was broken by what in| very clear to us which was the chief attrac- || 
summer was a large fountain basin adorned tion.” || 
with groups of statuary. Now, instead of} “TI hate all feeble attempts at chaffing,” was || 
water, perpetual jets of golden and crimson/the reply, “particularly when it interrupts | 
stars shot up from its-pipes, and warmed the | interesting adventures.” 
cold marble into light and beauty. | “Oh, make haste on, Jack,” I ventured to 

“ But the point on which the eye naturally | say; for of the real question which touched us || 
fell, and to which the lines of the avenues all most nearly we had as yet heard nothing. | 
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But Jack was determined to tell his story | looking policemen, with such violence that it 
his own way, and would not be hurried. almost took my breath away. 

“When you have travelled as much asI| “On they dragged me, speechless and help- 
have done, Nellie,” he remarked, “you will | less, out of the lights and music into the square, 
learn that there is not, generally speaking, the | and past that into a duller street; and where 
slightest use in being impatient. However, to | else they might have taken me I have no idea, 
proceed. By and by, just as I was beginning | but at that instant I contrived to work one 
to think it really was too cold to stay any/hand free from their clutches, the hand on 
longer, I heard a great clock somewhere strike | which shone my ruby ring, and this I waved 
out ten, and almost immediately afterwards | desperately under their very noses. 
the sleighs stopped their whirligig motion in| “The effect was magical and instantaneous ; 
different directions, and began to form a semi-|they dropped me as if I had been a red-hot 
circle in front of the palace. I could not think | potato, took the gag out of my mouth, and 
what was coming next, but got a good place | overwhelmed me with a torrent of questions 
in full view of the rooms, and waited like the} and accusations, to none of which I listened, 
rest. The talking had almost ceased, every- | for I was by this time in a towering passion at 
body seemed on the tip-toe of expectation. We | having my fun spoilt by these rascals; but as 
had not long for suspense. At a quarter past} soon as I got my breath again I set to work 
ten precisely the band (or bands, for they | and abused them soundly in the most vigorous 
made a tremendous row) struck up the national | Russian I could remember; while they, taken 
anthem for the Emperor and holy Russia. | quite by surprise, stared at me open-mouthed, 
Some crimson curtains in the distance were | and then began to talk in low tones to each 
drawn suddenly back, and we saw a glittering | other, keeping me in safe custody the while, as 
group of officers in uniforms, spangled with |I discovered by their grasp tightening when- 
their various orders, and ladies in equally fine | ever I gave a wriggle just to see if there was 
dress; and at their head moved a tall, stately | any chance of my escaping. Their conversa- 
figure in a general’s uniform, in whose marked | tion with each other was pursued under difficul- 
features and keen eyes I recognised in a mo-/| ties, for I kept on giving them a tolerably 
ment the Czar Nicholas. They say some men| strong rowing the while, asking them how 
are born to command, and I’m sure that fellow | they dared to arrest an honest man like myself, 
is. He really is aking worth looking at. The | who was, as they saw, under the supreme and 
Empress was there too, and one of the grand | especial protection of the Czar; and demand- 
dukes, and surrounding them were many fa-| ing that they should release me instantly; for 
mous names, as I afterwards learnt. It wasa| while they were chatting like two blockheads, 
sight to be remembered. While we waited,| I was missing all the sights of the evening. 
the sledges belonging to the imperial party | At last, when their consultation was ended, 
came up, and they entered them and drove/one turned to me and said, in a very respect- 
once or twice round the avenues, the rest of | ful manner, that they certainly had no inten- 
the carriages standing stock-still, or at least| tion of detaining me, but that I must oblige 
as still as the pawing, prancing horses would} them so far as to come with them before their 
allow them todo. This ceremony did not take | chief, who was, they said, in a peculiarly dismal- 
any great while, for the furs and wraps had | looking building, which they pointed out to me 
been thrown on in a hurry, and did not, I| just before us. He would, of course, dismiss me 
suppose, keep out the cold enough. In about |W ithout delay, but it was necessary that I 
ten minutes’ time they returned to the entrance | should go to him first. 
hall, uncloaked in a little alcove on one side of| “Feeling very strongly the force of the 
the ball-room, and passed on through trees | government described as ‘no compulsion, only 
and flowers and lights to a distant portion of| you must,’ I was led along between the 
the palace in which dance music was now play- | men into the building, which was as like a gaol 
ing. The Emperor was, of course, the first to| as ever it could be, and made me quake to 
alight, and as he began to ascend the stairs I| enter it. There I found myself in a sort of 
pressed forward to have a view of the Empress, | office before sundry employés, and at their 
knowing I should have to give a very par-/| head a peculiarly quiet, modest-looking indi- 
ticular account of her when I got back to} vidual, who, as I afterwards learnt, was head 
Obinsk Nor, when suddenly I found my self of the police, and nasty enough to deal with. 
seized by the collar in a strong grasp, and a| |I did not know this at the time, though I 
gag stuffed into my mouth prevented me call- | guessed it, but I felt confident in my ring, and 
ing out, as I certainly should have done had I | | prepared to put a bold face on the matter. I 
been able. In this plight I was dragged along | don’t believe it is much use knocking under to 
backwards by my captors, two very savage- | people in this world; for all their wisdom, 
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they generally take you at your own valua- 
tion.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried father, rapping the 
table. “Jack, you are a real philosopher.” 

Jack bowed to the compliment. 

“ A practical one, I hope, sir,’’ was his reply. 

“Pray goon, Jack,’ Texclaimed. _ 

“T was confirmed in my resolution by seeing 
the chef, after listening to the tale of his per- 
plexed subs, turn to me with a respectful air, 
and ask me very courteously in Russian who I 
was and what my object had been in intruding 
into the private gardens of Prince ——. 

“While he was speaking he kept glancing 
from a paper he held in his hand to me. I 
supposed the paper contained a minute de- 
scription of my worthy self, for he was evi- 
dently looking over my points. When he had 
finished this operation, and was waiting for an 
answer to his question, I said, ‘You speak 
English, Monsieur.’ To this he replied by a 
very fairly pronounced ‘ Yes.’ 

“Well, then,’ I said, ‘you can understand 
that an Englishman, when he is doing nothing 
wrong, does not choose to be stopped or ques- 
tioned by any one. You see my passport,’ 
touching my ring, at which he kept glancing 
slily. ‘I demand my immediate release.’ 

“T put him in a rage, I saw; his sallow face 
grew a trifle whiter, and his eyes, in spite of 
his well-learnt self-control, flashed sharply. 

** You are aware, Monsieur,’ he said, if pos- 
sible in a still more polite tone, ‘ that you were 
intruding into the private gardens of Prince 
9? 





“*« You suppose that I was intruding,’ I said; 
‘you have no witness for it. My entrance was 
not opposed, and Prince ——, who passed me 
many times in the course of the evening, had 
evidently no objection to my presence.’ 

“ He could not deny this, and did not seem 
to be aware of how my entrance into the gar- 
dens had been effected ; so after a slight pause 
he said, ‘ Monsieur will at least be good enough 
to explain how that signet,’ pointing to the 
ruby, ‘came into his possession.’ 

“*T refuse decidedly to do so,’ I replied; ‘ it 
is a private matter, over which your jurisdiction 
cannot extend. It is enough that I have the 
Emperor’s ring. As I said before, you see my 
passport; disregard it at your peril, Mon- 
sieur. I demand my release !’ 

“* You are free to go, Monsieur!’ he re- 
plied, with a profound bow, looking as if he 
would have eaten me with pleasure. ‘If I might 
presume to counsel, a little more caution in 
your movements.’ 

“«Thank you,’ I replied; ‘I never object 
to advice given in such a ‘truly amiable 
manner as yours is, Monsieur, though I 


claim the liberty of following it or not as 
I like.’ 

“ And with a salute as imposing as his own 
I took my leave, heartily thankful to be out of 
that stifling hole. 

“ On looking at my watch, I found that this 
little adventure had taken more than half an 
hour, and I had most probably missed what I 
most wished to see—1. e., the ladies descending 
from their sledges and going up the steps to the 
palace. It was a question whether I should 
go home at once, or return for the remains of 
my entertainment. Most probably I should 
have decided on the former course, but I hate 
being beat, particularly by sneaks like those 
spies of police; therefore (luckily for me) I 
stifled the voice of nature, which kept inform- 
ing me that I was ravenously hungry, and 
ran at my best speed back to my magic 
garden. 

“T had no difficulty in entering now, for the 
guards like the rest had withdrawn from the 
gates, and were busy watching the show. They 
had left one sentinel on duty, a young fellow, 
evidently made a scapegoat for the others. To 
him I showed my ring; he presented arms, and 
I passed in, taking up my old position at the foot 
of the grand entrance,and found to my great joy 
that I was by no means so late as I had expected. 
Such had been the number of the sleighs, and 
the consequent slowness and confusion in their 
movements, that though the ball-rooms were 
already crowded with guests, a long line of 
equipages still remained behind with their 
fair and impatient occupants. Just as I ar- 
rived at the spot the plain sledge behind which 
I had entered the garden came to the dis- 
embarking place. Its occupant, still alone, 
had apparently, to save time, thrown off her 
furs already, and stepped out of her carriage in 
full glory. She wore a shining dress of pale 
blue satin, with a long train, and over this 
there floated a cloud of some transparent 
stuff—lace, I suppose—looped up with diamond 
sprays. Her round arms had bracelets of the 
same jewels, and a coronet of diamonds flashed 
above her forehead. I took a good look at 
her; so did most of the people about; and 
no wonder. She moved up the steps like the 
Czarina herself, her beautiful head raised a 
little looking on towards the crowd in the 
galleries. 

“ Suddenly a cry of horror burst from every 
lip,—a gust of wind, one of those gusts which 
are the outriders of a winter storm, swept 
among the fire-laden branches close over our 
heads, and a lamp, loosened from its hold, was 
tossed forward upon the lady’s dress. Fora 
second the flame seemed to pause without do- 
ing any injury, but before those who sprang 
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forward to remove it could do so, the light! “No wonder your countrified head was a 
robe had caught, and with fearful quickness little turned, my boy,” said father, laughing; 
the flames climbed up towards that lovely neck | “and after that I suppose you withdrew ? ” 
and head. Startled by the shout the poor girl | “Rather not; why, my evening was only 
turned round, and seeing herself one mass of just beginning. After I had kissed the Em. 
fire completely lost her presence of mind, and | press’s hand—and a nice white hand it was— 
with fearful shrieks rushed up the steps to-|up came Prince Gregory, the master of the 
wards the crowded saloons. I suppose the/ house, on whose festivities I had intruded un- 
servants were, as they generally are when |bidden, and expressed his hope that I would 
wanted, stupid with fright, and though several | honour them with my company for the rest of 
gentlemen sprang as quickly as they could | the entertainment. 

from their sleighs, the difficulty of passing} ‘“‘ You know,’ he said, very politely, ‘the 
among the horses delayed them, and every | Princess Adéle, who owes her life to your 
second told. At any rate, I reached the poor | presence of mind, Monsieur Penrose, is a near 
creature first, just as she was about to dart into | relation of my wife’s, so that we are greatly 
the recoiling crowd of nobles and ladies, seized | beholden to you.’ 

her round the waist, and by main force—for she} “‘Your Highness is too good,’ I replied. 
struggled desperately—got her down on the |‘I was only fortunate in being nearer than any 
floor, flung my wadded cloak round her and | one else to the Princess, and in this costume I 
held her firmly, pressing the covering over her | fear I cannot join your noble company to-night, 





} 











dress. After the first difficulty I had help 
enough, gentlemen by the dozen came to my 
assistance, and in a few minutes more I had 
the comfort of seeing her borne away, without 
any serious injury, though faint and scorched. 

“My own hands and wrists were smarting 
with burns, but I hardly felt them at the 
minute, as I leant against one of the pillars to 
recover myself, meaning to withdraw directly ; 
but before I could do so an officer in a splen- 
did uniform came up to me, and requested me 
to follow him without delay, as the Emperor 
had expressed a wish to see me. 

“*In this plight?’ I asked, looking in 
dismay at my burnt clothes and blackened 
hands. 

“* Certainly!’ replied the official, ‘the Em- 
peror will graciously excuse it all.’ 

“And at that minute came up a second 
starred and jewelled individual, informing the 
first that the Czar had again jnquired for the 


young gentleman who had saved the life of the | 


Princess Adéle ; and between them both they 
hurried me on through the gay crowd, who 
stared as we passed at my grimy, ill-dressed 
figure. 

“In the centre saioon the Emperor and 
Empress were sitting on a temporary dais 
erected for them, and as the former caught 
sight of me, a glance of great amusement 


| greeted me as he exclaimed, ‘What! our 
| young Englishman from the Altai again? We 
| are glad to see that you support the character 
| of your countrymen so well, Mr. Penrose.’ 


“ So saying he presented me to the Empress, 


| who graciously gave me her fair hand to kiss, 





and paid me some pretty little compliment or 
other, which I was too overwhelmed to re- 
member exactly.”’ 


I. 


I should disgrace it.’ 

“ «Surely not, Monsieur,’ was the answer; 
'‘if you will follow me, I think I can arrange 
‘this matter for you.’ 
| Saying this, he led the way into a sort of 
dressing-room in the distant portion of the 
palace, where he placed me in the hands of a 
couple of valets, giving them strict injunctions 
|to see that I wanted nothing. Where they 
' got their clothes from I have no idea to this 
day; perhaps Prince Gregory had a private 
theatrical wardrobe at his disposal. At any 
|rate, in ten minutes’ time I was fitted with a 
complete dress suit that became me uncom- 

monly well, with light shoes to replace my 
| wet walking boots, and was busy bathing my 
hands in cool water. Fortunately, most of 
the burns were inside, and though they smarted 
enough they did not show, and did not suc- 
ceed in spoiling my fun for me, though they 
certainly lessened it. 
| “TI felt a different individual when I entered 
\the saloons again. Prince Gregory was on 
the look-out for me, and took the greatest 
care of me. Twice in the course of the 
levening the Emperor spoke to me. Com- 
mon place observations they sounded, but they 
| worked wonders; every one wanted to be in- 
| troduced to me; every one was anxious to talk 
| with me, and I danced with the prettiest girls 
| in the rooms, including half a dozen countesses 
and princesses. 
“In the course of my conversations with || 
my various partners I learned that the whole || 
of Prince Gregory’s féte was a new and ori- 
ginal idea, meant to carry out some chance 
hint given a short time before by the Em- 
press; and that it had been on the whole 
) very successful. 
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OF CURIOUS QUESTIONS): > 
By MARTIN F, TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.8,, Author of “Proyerbial Philosophy,” 


Tus world of strange creations, so prodigal in wastefulness of life, 
Teeming with eggs, and seeds, and germs, nipped by death continually, 
Is it then a nursery and storehouse: for other orbs elsewhere,“ 

A workshop where the Maker constructeth his machines, 

Each to live developing more gloriously hereafter 

By progress toward perfection in their natures and their forms ? 

The multitudes on multitudes here only born to die, 

So intricately fashioned and so,exquisitely coloured, 

Have these no life beyond, wherein to worship God 

And show to angel-minds his skill, by man too long unnoted ? 

For they all are cherished darlings of their Father, and each might be taken as his masterpiece, 
And none were made solely for destruction, toys to be flung away ; 
Would He annihilate a creature his mercy once hath formed, 

Nor rather let it grow to bliss, continuously progressing ? 

Can the Unchangeable be changed, or his purpose fail, 

Or any weak caprice be mingled with his vast design ? 

There is more than room enow for. all the generations of earth’s, children 
In yonder shoal of suns we see, with unseen planets round them,— 
And all we note are but a sample of the wondrous whole, 

The many mansions waiting to be filled with various life ; 

For it is Infinity, not space, innumerable homes for happy creatures, 
Every star a sun invisibly attended by its system, 

And each of those vast satellites, various in form and glory, 

To be stocked from this nursery of earth, and perfect all her seeds : 
Who knoweth ? nothing shall be wasted ; not one egg in vain; 

Every sort of life immortal in its Maker. 


Haply, in like sort, the differences of our human spirits 
May segregate and crystallize apart for separate suitable worlds ; 
There may be habitations for the mirthful, for the curious, the gloomy, or the mean ; 
There may be studious spheres wherein each science shall expand ; 
There may be special homes, even'as we know with good and evil, 
For varied intermediates not yet grown to their extremes, 
An infinite diversity of dwelling for infinite diverseness in the spirit, 
Not an identity of place, where there is no sameness in condition. 
Every star may hold its sort, the fiery or the gentle, 
The humorous or the melancholy, of its planet’s kind,— 
And will may flit hereafter from one to other freely, 
That the community of worlds may speed the community of spirits. 
For were not all these made to be inherited? and by what shapes or natures, 
With how great powers and senses, yet man’s allies in mind ? 
Light argueth vision, orbits prove the seasons, 
And the spectrum giveth hints of chemic forms like ours: 
Stars differing in glory shall have dwellers suited to their state, 
A lightsome orb for the aérial, and a denser globe for the material, 
The glory of the celestial for one, the glory of the terrestrial for another, 
And God glorified in all, by the varied happiness of creatures. 


Whither wend the dead, when here they leave the living? 
Are they lingering near us still, or carried far away ? 
Name them not as lost, -nor peevishly speak of them for, poor, 
Nor think of them despairingly as much to be lamented : 
Our hope is they are found, not lost,—and safe with the Good Shepherd in his fold, 
And rich for heaven, though poor for earth, as leaving all behind them, 
And only gone awhile before across that swelling Jordan 
To join, as one by one they ford, life’s caravan of pilgrims 
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Who tread some shadowy desert-track between this world and that, 
Where all shall meet to start again, unburdened by corruption. 


But whither go they for this while ? and where that shadowy shore ? 
A beach beyond our firmament, surrounding us in space? 
Are spirits in some prison-house, with angels for their warders,— 
The souls asleep in Jesus, dreaming conscious dreams of joy, 
The castaway and reprobate, awake to fears of judgment, 
The common multitudes between, slumbering well at rest ? 
And these and others all, released from small and crazy tabernacles, 
Bide they in some vast globe, their vestibule for waiting, 
Some spiritual planet, as etherealized to lightness, 
Enormously expanded, farthest wanderer round the sun, 
Fit dwelling for a season of the disembodied souls 
Awaiting there earth’s second birth, her baptism of fire ? 


Do some souls linger here, unseen, unknown, unthought of ? 
Might any cross that gulf again, for any right or reason? 
Who knoweth? —some have hoped as much, and many more have feared it, 
As conscience or affection gave strange keenness to the mind. 
But surely man’s life-trial scene, fulfilled with many hardships, 
Must not be weighted with such dreads to hinder daily duties; 
Mortals stand in separation, the father not a surety for the son, 
Each to run the gauntlet single-handed and self-helping : 
And how should men go forth to all our common toils and travails 
If haunted by departed souls that have no business here ? 
Superstitious terrors would hunt us to our harm 
With ghostly visitations till we scarce could dare to meet them: 
And though, from innocence of wrong, thou hadst no likely fear, 
As friendly with the dead for having never wronged the living, 
Yet these grim watchers by thy side would hamper honest life-work, 
And make thy working days more dreamy than thy Sabbath nights : 
While where for guilt there seemeth cause, the fraud, the lie, the murder, 
Why antedate the judgment, when all deeds will rise again? 
Why should a spirit, well released from cruelties and evils, 
Return for petty vengeance, when the Lord is his avenger? 
Conscience alone is well enough, and punisheth discreetly 
Without the presence of the wronged, albeit he hath life: 
All the children of Eve are living to this hour, 
Departed and departing, but existent somewhere still ; 
All are of one great family, that lodge in several mansions, 
All in various states and phases, yet alike alive ; 
And every spirit liveth on according to its kind: 
The filthy shall be filthy still, the holy still be holy ; 
The thoughtful, and the cruel, and the liar, and the sage, 
The mind that well beginneth here the wisdom learnt of nature, 
The soul that seeketh God, or that worshippeth itself, 
All are living and pursuing faintly each its aims, 


Crowds of other notions ever pressing on the mind 
Provoke more curious questioning, though hopeless of much answer. 
Have angels, under Christ their Lord, been used as lower workers ? 

And did each bring his offering, for God to stamp with life, 

Yea, the evil as the good, according to their natures, 

When all the morning stars rejoiced to hail our new-born earth, 

And this green farm was stocked and stored through ministering angels ? 
Satan and his servants, with the better sons of God 

Attending in the Great King’s court, as patient Job beheld him, 

May well have mingled living mischiefs—have been allowed to mingle— 
With works of noble sort and more benevolent in kind : 

Hence a scorpion as a butterfly ; stings so near to honey; 

The cruel deeds, and ugly shapes, the vermin, toads, and aspics ; 
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Hideous foils to beauty and the shadow for each light,—., 
Permitted evil everywhere to prove and cleanse creation. 


Whence too came wit and humour,—from the heights or from the depths ? 
What are mirth and laughter,— do they tend to good or eyil ? 
Have ludicrous thoughts any nobler source than of this world worldly, 
Or are those scintillations but low stubble-sparks of earth ? 
Yet, phases oppesite in kind, obtuseness and moroseness, 
Such emanations came not from above but from below : 
Guilt hath gloomy sorrow, while innocence is cheerful, 
And rather mirth than melancholy would seem the heavenly type. 
All things have deep reasons ; even to corruption and disease, 
The microscope detecteth in them wonders of design ; 
Least things as things greatest have their orbits spanned by Providence, 
And accident and so-called chance are Nothings in the world. 
Thus even anagrams, and riddles, and word-games, and acrostics, 
And flashings of keen wit, and exaggerative humour, 
Analogy of sounds combined with paradox in sense, 
All seem to grow of hidden laws that govern uttered thought. 
Reason, which revealeth all our mightiest distant marvels, 
The mysteries in the heavens, and the secrets of the earth, 
Is quick to watch for ordered rules in little as in great, 
In humorous aptitudes alike with modes and forms of logic, 
In puns and jests and plays of words, in letters of one’s name— 
So often touching curiously on character and conduct,— 
In trivial talk not less than wiser elegances of language, 
In suitable sounds as well as their philosophy of sense. 


For farther question ;—be there spirits good and bad abroad, 
Inoculating nations with an epidemic power, 
And as through some reflective glass, or quick electric spark 
Communicating to thy neighbour’s thoughts by thee unuttered ? 
Secret crimes are multiplied, alike in each detail ; 
Inventions in some selfsame hour are seen by several minds, ° 
Theories and ideas, that grew originally thine, 
At once, as if from seed broadcast, are found to spring elsewhere, 
And, even as Micaiah spake, some spirits true or lying 
Would seem to carry facts and fancies swiftly through the world. 


Again ; where ticks and knocks are heard, and wizards peep and mutter, 
Is not their table made a snare to catch themselves withal ? 
Yet honest witnessing is much, and secrets shown are more, 
And how to judge those mental wonders fairly and discreetly ? 
Can some be human magnets, and diviners of one’s thought, 
Or men by whose galvanic force dull matter is inspired ? 
Who knoweth ? some have heard and seen, have known and felt strange things ; 
The world of souls we thought so far away may yet be near us, 


Is it not the wonder of this West, considering human likings 
And noting that antagonist custom in the patriarchal East, 
That single wedlock everywhere is fixed for law and usage, 
And thus a new commandment superadded to the ten ? 
How should a sin be great or nothing as the map decideth ? 
Why must Justinian’s Roman code still govern modern Europe ? 
Some have dared such questions for society to answer, 
And answer cometh curtly,—double wedlock is a crime. 


Is it not a marvel of neglect with all our zeal for sacraments, 
That no strict sect felt ever bound to wash a brother's feet ? 
And yet it was enjoined on all, as clear a Christian duty 
As Christ’s example and command have ever laid on man : 
Is this a sacrament that failed, through climate or through custom ? 
Are his disciples here absolved from doing as He bade ? 
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And why among so many sects, each with the key of heaven, 
Hath no one hinged his door on this, our Saviour’s humblest act ? 


Is it not a miracle of wrong, that where the Lord gave thanks, 
That simple eucharist is forced to idol-consecrations ? 
And yet, when He fed multitudes, He blessed, and brake the loaves 
Religiously with equal thanks and no pretence of mystery : 
O grievous miracle of wrong, that the blessed Spiritual Presence 
Evermore realized on earth where two or three worship together, 
Should be twisted by the lens of superstition into hideous and absurd distortion, 
The cruel cause for tortured saints and virgins burnt alive! 


Is it not a strangeriess of abuse that certain words with water 
Are held regeneration, and enough to save the soul? 
And yet, at first, conversion, with faith and real repentance 
Foreran, not only followed, that seal upon the brow : 
O piteous strangeness of abuse where a cleansing and refreshing in the symbol 
By false exaggeration is made the seal for heaven, 
Till Xavier saveth savages by buckets of sea-water from his boat, 
And Herod’s innocents are doomed, unsprinkled, to Gehenna ! 


Is it not a deep sad proof that faith is warped from reason 
When well-nigh everywhere the sign is made to stand its truth, 
When those who never pray to God, bow down before his priest, 
And sinners buy from sinners absolution of their sins ! 
O bitter evidence that still, even in these clear days, 
When light and knowledge blaze around to scare away all darkness, 
Conscience hideth hard from God, as Adum in the garden, 
Clinging to any mediator who is not the Christ! 


Is it not a faithless folly, in arguments to favour resurrection, 
That most men judge creation only made to be destroyed, 
That nothing of the Maker’s works save man shall live again, 
And blank annihilation prove all other fabrics failures ? 
O silly selfishness,—we think to glorify our manhood 
By blotting from earth’s kingdom all creatures but their king, 
Whereby this world’s regenerate state were but an empty realm, 
With man alone, and none beside to help or do him homage! 


Is it not the paragon of shame, that hierarchy ever hath contrived 
To link with each most sacred name some basest thought of evil ? 
That fraud, lies, hate, attach to the Society of Jesus,— 

That His dear Presence stood the cause of martyrs burnt alive,— 

That holy inquisition is a horror to the mind 

As binding up with tortures every doctrine of religion, 

That man’s most hideous guilt hath grown of zeal for God, 

And earth’s worst catalogue of crime is gathered on the Church ? 
Whether in Italy, France, or Spain, in Smithfield or Thibet, 

By India’s funeral pyres, or Portugal’s martyr stakes, 

With screws, and whips, and racks, with pincers, flames, and starvings, 
The priest hath everywhere defamed religion and the Church! 


What is the Church ?—They steal a name and fix it on their foreheads, 
Styling the building, with its ritual and its priest, the Church : 
And vestments are brought forth, as erst. to worship Baal, 
And incense, though abomination, and the blessing idols, 
And men with faces towards the east and backs against the temple, 
That temple of God’s people which the rapt Ezekiel saw. 


The Church? It is not ministries, nor sacraments, nor altars, 
Albeit such be scaffolding to build its living stones; 
Yet is the Church far more than so,—the beauteous of all ages, 
The spiritual bride of Christ from Abel to this hour ; 
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The church is one choice band, gathered of all the churches, 
Yea, and beyond our narrow creeds, of all outside their pales ; 
A family, whose absent Head is prayed for till He cometh, 
A caravan of pilgrims, with their Leader gone before ; 
A company of faithful soldiers, watching for their captain,— 
Of every race and nation, and in every place and time. 

Go to: thy selfish churchmanship may have its special praise, 
Its privilege, its duties, well-responsible to thee ; 
But heed thou of thy kindred in all ages and all climes, 
That Adam, Socrates, and Paul are brothers in the church, 
That God’s own ark hath every sort of every tribe and sect, 
And that the arms of Christ were nailed outstretched to clasp the world. 


Are there not multitudes of mysteries? Is any question answered ? 
The how and why of anything who knoweth P Who can guess ? 
Names hide things; the heap of learned words 
Hath great show of knowledge, the rather if such be not understood. 
What is life? What is light? What is heat, or motion’? 

Is not sleep a sort of death, and wakening resurrection P 

In the work of genius, be it statue, book, or painting, 

Is there any semi-soul, existent vital truth ? 

Is not everything that is so ordered that it could not have been other, 
And yet the will of man is free to turn toward good and evil ? 

And all beside of questioned sort, —cruelty, wrong, and sin, 

And tyrannies of circumstance, mechanics, and statistics, 

Tend they not each to this, Follow thou Me is needful ; 

But for aught else of secret matter,—what is that to thee P 








NORTHERN. PIT VILLAGES. 
FIRST PAPER. 


Tue traveller who for the first time passes |from the pits, and the substance being ex- 
through the counties of Durham and North- | tremely porous, the rain penetrates quickly, 
umberland cannot fail to be struck by the | leaving the surface dry. ‘Then as soon as the 
uniform appearance of the villages, as one | sun reappears, as you may see, the moisture 
railway station succeeds another on his nor- | rises in clouds of steam, and we appear to be 
thern route. The same large dark mass of | walking through an atmosphere of vapour. 
building, with its tall chimney and puffing| Nothing could be more appropriate on our 
steam engine, the dark heaps of coal-dust and | way to a pit village than a few words on coal, 
cinders, which form miniature mountains round Lite early history, and the development of its 
the neighbourhood of the shaft, and thelong | trade,.In the. Scriptures there are several 
rows of whitewashed cottages which compose | allusions to coal, and though there is little 
the villages, are all repeated over and over | doubt that charcoalis meant, yet the existence 
again. The districts occupied by some of the ) of coal in Syria is now established beyond 
lead miners differ in many respects from those | a doubt, for on the mountains of Lebanon it 
in which the colliers reside, though the ex- | has been found at several places on the sur- 
ternal aspects are in most cases identical. I | face, and a mine has been worked near Bey- 
purpose before closing these papers to take a | rout at a height above the sea of 2,500 feet. 
peep at those also, but for the present, cour- |The ancient Britons are supposed to have 
teous reader, your attention and sympathies worked the coal which cropped out at the sur- 
are demanded on behalf of the coal miner of! face, and a part of a flint axe having been 
Northumberland and Durham, | found near a seam of coal in Monmouthshire 
We will then, if you please, alight at this | would seem to confirm this notion. It is cer- 
roadside station, and taking the most direct | tain that the Romans worked British coal 
road, enter the village at what the natives | (though, most likely, only partially), for near 
would call the high “roar” (row). Observe | the stations on the Roman wall not only have 
how firm and dry the path is, though that last | tools been found, but even cinders. 
shower was sufficiently heavy to make the| In a.p. 852 there isa record of the Abbey 
adjoining field “clarty,” i.e., muddy... In this | of Peterborough receiving twelve cart-loads of 
region of coal they mend the roads with waste | fossil or pit coal. It is stated that the first 
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“sea-borne coal” that went down the Tyne 
was carried to Lindisfairn, or Holy Island, for 
the use of the monastery, at the price of 2s. 6d. 
per chaldron! In 1239, Henry III. granted a 
charter to the freemen of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to dig coals in the castle fields, and shortly 
after this coal was sent to London for the first 
time. Towards the end of Edward I.’s reign 
such quantities of coals were consumed by 
brewers, smiths, &c., that loud complaints 
were made of what we call the “smoke 
nuisance; the result of which was_ that 
the king issued a commission, levying fines 
to prevent the consumption of coal. Notwith- 
standing this royal prohibition, there is an 
item in the expenses of Edward IT.’s corona- 
tion of 10s. for coal! Edward III. granted 
several licences for working coal both in North- 
umberland and Durham, In 1379 the first 
Government tax was laid on coal; in 1421, 
twopence per chaldron was paid to the Crown 
“on all coal sold to persons not franchised in 
the port of Newcastle.” This duty having got 
into arrear, payment was demanded by Queen 
Elizabeth, but it was finally arranged that, in 
lieu of arrears, her Majesty’s lieges should 
henceforth pay a duty of 1s. per chaldron. 
This was rigidly enforced till the time of 
Charles IL, who settled the proceeds of the 
tax upon his son, the Duke of Richmond. 
The duty came again into the hands of Govern- 
ment in 1799, and in 1831 was finally re- 
pealed, after continuing upwards of 400 
years. This impost was peculiar to the Tyne. 
Various other duties have from time to time 
been imposed on northern coal, among which 
it is interesting to mention one of ls. per 
chaldron granted to the Lord Mayor of London 





after the Great Fire, for rebuilding the city; 
this was further increased to 3s. Then, in| 
1670, another advance of 2s. per chaldron was | 
imposed by Parliament for rebuilding fifty-two | 
parish churches; and in 1677, 3s. more for 
rebuilding St. Paul’s. All these duties have 
been since repealed, and now the only tax ex- 
acted is 1s. 1d. per ton. 

The immense importance of the coal trade 


by land and water of the, population of, the 


world. Its chemical properties are, likewise 
inyaluable. The use of coal in iron manufac- 
tures has actually changed the. locality of the 
trade in England;, for when; .as in. former 
times, charcoal was the agent, Gloucester was 
the largest iron-producing county, Sussex had 
the greatest number of furnaces ; there. were'a 
few in Kent, and a few in the midland counties 
and along the Welsh. borders. After the 
introduetion of coke, in the latter half of; the 
last century, the coal counties rapidly assumed 
afar greater importance in connection with 
iron than the woodland districts had ever 
done. The present make of coke in Durham 
and Northumberland has been calculated at 
about 3,000,000 tons per annum, for which 
alone an. annual consumption of 1,000 acres of 
a four-feet seam of coal would be required, At 
the meeting of the British Association in 1863, 
Sir William Armstrong startled and astonished 
all his hearers by asserting that, at the present 
rate of consumption, our northern coal-fields 
would be exhausted in about 214 years. In 
a scientific paper subsequently read before the 
same learned body, it was stated ‘“ that more 
than one-half of, the basin (coal-field) appears 
to be covered by the sea, under which, at 
present, it may be said that no, explorations 
have been made. The lowest known 
point of depression being the Hutton seam 
of coal (below which there are several work- 
able beds), which is at Monkwearmouth 
colliery, 300 fathoms below the level of the 
sea.” “ We haye not,” says the same paper, 
“yet explored one square mile of this vast 
unknown space, or determined one of the 
many elements required in such an intri- 
cate and uncertain investigation.’ Accor- 
ding to these latter statements, it seems 
that even our very remote descendants may 
be able to produce and export coal at least in 
as great quantities as we ourselves do. 

Now we enter the village, which, you see, 
consists of long parallel rows of cottages built 
end to end. There are single rows and double 
;rows. The houses in the single rows have 














as connected with the exports of Great Britain | one principal apartment, the size being about 
may be understood when it is stated that the | six yards square; a pantry is attached behind 
total exports are calculated at 35,000,000, of | and a coalhouse in front, and there is a half- 
which 21,000,000 are the produce of coal ex- story or garret above, which is reached by a 
portation alone! It would be difficult to|ladder. ‘There is a front door, as well as one 
enumerate all the different purposes and im- at the back, and windows (one in each room) 
portant uses to which this valuable mineral is | with sliding casements, The houses in the 
applied. We can readily appreciate its share double rows are twice the size of those in the 
in producing home comforts, but we must also single ones, having two principal apartments, 
remember that the manufacturing and com- divided by a partition, with a door of com- 
mercial industry of the entire civilized globe munication in the centre. When a scarcity of 
is indebted more or less to its powerful effects. houses exists, this door is built up; and asin 
It is also the principal agent in the conveyance the single houses each has a front and back 
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door, the double house is easily converted into 

two single ones, and is occupied by two fami- 
lies instead of one. This, although convenient, 
is by no means a salutary arrangement, the 
houses not being so healthy as those built end 
to end. The double houses are occupied by 
men who have grown-up sons at work in the 
colliery, the single houses by men who have 
young families. Around the doors of these 
latter may be seen in fine weather troops of 
robust, half-clothed (always barefooted) urchins 
rolling on the dust-heaps, which are often 
allowed to accumulate to an alarming extent, 
playing at top or ball; while the mother and 
elder sisters will be employed inside in pre- 
paring dinner or baking vast quantities of 
bread, which would appear to an unpractised 
eye a provision for a moderate-sized garrison, 
rather than a supply to be consumed by one 
family in the space of a week. 

I may remark, by-the-bye, that these pit 
families, though leading what may be termed 
a hard life, know nothing of poverty. They 
live rent-free, may use as much fuel as they 
choose free of charge, and receive wages at the 
average rate of 21s. per week; consequently 
the dwellings of the steady and temperate 
among them present an appearance of comfort 
seldom to be met with in the abodes of the 
poorer classes in towns. 

We will, if you please, enter this cottage, 
which, with its bright green door, white win- 
dow-blind, and carefully kept flower-pots, seems 
to belong to one of the better sort (a Methodist, 
no doubt); and though we cannot hope to 
understand the hostess’s “clash” (gossip), nor 
indeed a single word beyond the first greeting 
of “ Noo, misthress, hoo are ye the day P” we 
shall have the opportunity of observing the 
interior generally, and especially the furniture 
and decorations. 

I may state, en passant, that if our investi- 
gations had been carried on some thirty years 
ago, we might not have passed muster in the 
village street so easily as we have just done ; 
for though I observed you were rather startled 
at finding yourself the centre and object of 
interest of a crowd of rough-looking females 
(some nearly six feet high), yet I think you 
will own we were let off mercifully. They 
only examined us rather narrowly, passing 
their remarks pretty freely on our dress, &c.; 
but as these were in an unknown tongue, of 
which we could only make out frequent ex- 
clamations of “ My word!” we will suppose 
the criticism to have been altogether favour- 
able. At the distance of time I mention, 
persons driving along the road near a pit 
village might expect to have huge stone bowls 


pitman, or the fancy might take him to pelt 
the occupants of the carriage. If the horse 
were lamed, or the passengers injured, an 
uproarious shout of laughter testified to the 
pitman’s delight. These agreeable members 
of society claimed exemption from arrest 
among their other privileges, and woe to the 
unfortunate legal functionary who penetrated 
their sacred quarters with the intention of 
serving a writ or summons! If he escaped 
with sound bones, no fee would induce him to 
undertake the ungrateful task a second time. 
But I am keeping you in the easterly wind, 
which, even in such delightful weather as this, 
blows cold and bleak from the North Sea. Let 
us enter. 

The first thing that strikes you is the bright 
cleanliness which pervades everything in the 
room. Every article of furniture bears the 
very highest polish. The large four-post ma- 
hogany bedstead is hung with snow-white 
dimity, edged with bright scarlet ; a mahogany 
tea-table, a double chest of mahogany drawers, 
four chairs of the same wood, and an eight-day 
clock in a mahogany case, all shine upon one 
like so many mirrors. The floor you see is of 
brick, the centre being kept that bright scarlet 
colour by means of a daily washing with a 
solution of red clay, while the broad white 
border, which contrasts so well with the darker 
colour, is also renewed each morning. You 
are amused with the appearance of the bed, on 
which there must be certainly as many as 
three mattresses and two feather beds, and no 
doubt wonder how access is obtained to such 
a formidable-looking couch ; but the height of 
their beds is a spécialité of pit cottagers’ 
economy ; the larger the piles, the greater the 
gudewife’s pride in contemplating it, and the 
more she is looked upon by her neighbours 
as @ person well to do. 

It must be apparent that a house of such 
limited dimensions is very inadequate to the 
accommodation of a large family, and some of 
the more humane among the coal-owners have 
attempted to teach their employés a more ra- 
tional and moral style of living. I regret to say 
they have in only a few cases succeeded. The 
report of a Commission issued by Government 
says, “A collier village presents for the most 
part a miserable, repulsive aspect.” ‘“ Some- 
times thereis but oneouthouse to arow of houses; 
in others there is none at all.” “The sleeping 
accommodation is so scanty that, while the 
younger children lodge in the same room with 
the parents, the elder, both sons and daughters, 
with lodgers, herd together inanother.” “A very 
low state of morals and manners might be in- 
ferred from such arrangements, but the actual 
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condition of the people in these respects may not 
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be described. It has been said that it is of no use | 
to educate the labouring classes until their 
dwellings are improved; it is equally true 
that it is useless attempting to improve their 
dwellings till they are in some measure pre- 
pared by education to appreciate the improve- 
ments. A philanthropic coal-owner built two 
commodious dwellings for larger families, and 
placed in one of them a household, of whom 
eleven had been accustomed to sleep in two 
rooms. It was presently found that the en- 
closed yard of the new dwelling was made 
available for rearing pigs, and their food (the 
pigs’) was stored up in the apartment where 
the agent had designed the girls to sleep, apart 
from their grown-up brothers!!” You will 
not wonder after this that the Commissioner 
proceeds to enumerate a fearful list of crimes 
and misdemeanours as of daily occurrence, 
concluding with the remark that “excessive 
indulgence in meat and drink are the least 
among the depravities which characterize that 
portion of the population.” 

Yet there are oases in this moral desert. | 
The same gentleman says,’“It is true that in | 
connection with every colliery there are men 
whose intelligence and good conduct, the result 
of religious feeling, have raised them from the 
lowest grades to situations of trust. The in- 
stances are very rare in neglecters and de- 
spisers of religion attaining such promotion. | 
I inquired again and again for a single instance 
of it, but no one seemed to be able to recollect 
one. Be it that in this class nothing but 
religion can deliver a man from the life of 
brutish degradation which seems to be the 
natural inheritance of the collier, and can 
render him the intelligent and faithful ser- 
vant, who alone is fit to be trusted with 
responsibilities involving the lives of his fellow- 
workmen ; or be it merely that the employers 
have some superstitious belief about religious 
men being the most trustworthy—the fact is 
the same, admitted on all hands, and becoming 
a reason that the most sceptical can appreciate 
on behalf of religious education.” 

The improvement which has latterly taken 
place in the moral character of pitmen gene- 
rally is undoubtedly due to the exertions of 
the Methodists. John Wesley visited New- 
castle first, at the instance of the famous 
Countess of Huntingdon, who earnestly en- 
treated him to employ his best efforts to im- 
prove the moral and religious condition of the 
colliers on the Tyne; and his own experience 
fully confirmed that benevolent lady’s fears on 
the subject of pitmen’s misdoings. When he 
first walked out into the town he expresses 
himself in his journal as being “surprised.” | 
“So much drunkenness, cursing, and swearing 











(even from the mouths of children) do I never 
remember to have seen and heard before in 
so small a compass of time. Surely this place 


is ripe for Him who came not to call the | 


righteous, but sinners to repentance.” He 
soon effected a change in those who came 
immediately under his influence; and when 
he preached, during his visits to the north, 
the colliers were seen in all directions stream- 
ing along the roads and lanes to hear him. 
Many of them, residing at distances of from 
four to ten miles, remained after the evening 
service to sing, pray, and hold religious con- 
verse on the subject of personal religion ; then 
stretching themselves along the benches, took 
a few hours’ repose, and rose refreshed for the 
preaching, which commenced at five o’clock ; 
at the close of which they returned to their 
accustomed labour, lightened for them we will 
hope by this glimpse of better things. Since 
Wesley’s time, under the instruction of a num- 
ber of humble religious teachers (chiefly of the 
various sects of Methodism), the refractory pit- 
men haveslowly improved, and gradually become 
more civilized, though even now they can only 
be said to be emerging from barbarism. Their 
education is extremely defective; few can read 
at all readily, and fewer still can write. 


It has been repeatedly asked, How is it that | 


the Church of England has done so little 
to ameliorate the moral condition of the 


miner? ‘To this question many replies might | 
First, that until the Royal Com- | 


be given. 
mission was issued, less was known of the 
habits and manners of these dwellers in 
Durham and Northumberland than of the 
inhabitants of Africa and India. Indeed, 
I much question whether, even in this day, 
people in the south of England, who are 
in the habit of seeing regularly missionary 


journals and reports, are not much more av | 


fait at the condition of the heathen in 
China or Malacca than at that of those who 


have been called, not unaptly, the “British 


Hottentots.” Secondly, when the necessity 


‘of doing something to improve the moral 
‘status of the pitmen was quite understood, 


and allowed to be imperative, some time must 
have elapsed before the complicated machinery 


‘of the Established Church could be brought 


to work in a new direction. But now it is up 
and doing. Several new churches have been 


‘erected in the diocese of Durham from funds 


in the bishop’s hands, and hundreds of col- 
liers can now, if they will, attend the minis- 
trations of episcopally ordained clergymen. 
There is a small parish near Durham en- 


'tirely peopled by pitmen, where extreme 


Ritualism is adopted. This, I am informed, 
is a grand success; the church, they say, is 
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crowded, and all the services heartily entered 
into. 

My own impression, however is, that the 
“Church” will never be so popular with this 
class of people as the different forms of Dis- 
sent. In the first place, they need sensa- 
tionalism (as even their pastimes testify); and, 
again, it gratifies their amour propre to be 
important and conspicuous as the lay element 
always is among the Nonconformists, and as 
it cannot be in the Establishment. The fol- 
lowing description of a scene in achapel, given 
by one of their own ministers, will suffice to 
show the kind of religious excitement the con- 
verted pitmen have been accustomed to, and 
beside which it must be acknowledged our 
quiet and decorous Church of England services 
would appear rather humdrum. 

“The famous Billy Dawson was one of the 
preachers who was engaged in the opening 








services of Shiney Row Chapel, when enlarged. 
His subject was ‘The Horrible Pit,’ a subject 
as well suited to his own peculiar genius and 
his official position as the superintendent of 


a colliery, as to the neighbourhood in which | 
it was delivered. Betty (widow of William | 


Allen) sat in the front of the gallery. It was 
only a few days after the death of his old friend 
Samuel Hick, which was adverted to by him, 
and from which he glided into the death of 
William Allen, the patron of the chapel before | 





its enlargement, and the benefactor of the 
neighbourhood. He depicted, in one of his 
own fine imaginative moods and with thrilling 
effect, William—sainted in heaven—waiting 
to hail his partner; and then, in homelier 
phrase, adapted to a colliery district, heaven 
coming down to Shiney Row, and Shiney Row 
taken up to heaven,—Willy coming down for 
Betty, and Betty going up to Willy, till the 
whole audience was in a whirl of thought 
and feeling—sobbing, weeping, smiling,—the 
chapel resounding with ‘ Hallelujah,’ ‘Glory 
be to God,’ &e., &c., as though the chariots of 
salvation were in waiting to escort every pre- 
pared soul from Shiney Row to shining seats 
in the temple above, of which the Lamb in 
the midst of the throne is the light.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” said an old northern lady 
to me one day, your Church ministers have no 
life in them. Why, I have heard preachers in 
Sunderland that would shake the chapel with 
their voices. Once, I mind, a child began to 
cry, and the mother was about to take it 





home, when the preacher shouted in a voice 
of thunder, ‘Stop! don’t you think I can 
preach louder than that child can cry?’ Ah, 
my dear, that was grand. You never heard 
anything like that in the Church.” I was 
obliged to confess that I certainly never had. 
M. C. 8. 


WAS IT TOO LATE? 


IN TWO PARTS.,—-PART THE FIRST. 


I. 


And as I lay back thus dreamful, I could not 

















help hearing and being attracted by the con- 
Dasutxe along in the express train at forty|versation which was carried on beside me. 
miles an hour, lying easily back on the springy | Opposite to me sat an elderly gentleman with 
cushions of that comfortable carriage, and|his wife, and in the arm-chair at my side a 
sometimes wondering at the inanimate crea-| young man about thirty years of age. On 
ture that was bearing us onward at such a/ first entering the carriage I had been struck 
pace; watching, half dreamful, flying trees| by his appearance. He was tall and handsome, 
and fields, the white farmhouses dotting the| was bronzed as if by foreign travel, and was a 
landscape, and the telegraph posts trooping/ very representation of rude, unbroken health. 
by. | His dress, to the smallest detail, was in accord- 
I was engaged in the work of the ministry} ance with the fashion. And altogether he had 
at one of our fashionable watering-places in the that aspect and bearing which we connect with 
south of England. A dear brother minister fast young men, with the single exception that 
had become an invalid, and I had undertaken | he had not yet been fast enough to outrun his 
to fill his place, while he, beneath Italian skies, | health. 
sought the health that had forsaken him in his | For twenty minutes after we left London 
native land. On this evening of which I write | there was not a word uttered in our compart- 
I was returning to the sea-side from a visit to} ment by any of the six persons who occupied 
London. lit. Some trifling occurrence then started a 
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conversation between the young man who sat 
at my side and the elderly couple opposite. 
From the position in which I was placed I 
was forced to hear everything that was said, 
and for some time this was a simple annoy- 
ance. But by and by my attention was se- 
cured, 

“And you are acquainted then with Mr, 
and Mrs. Hedley!” the young man exclaimed, 
in a tone which expressed surprise and 
pleasure. 

“We know them slightly,” replied the old 
lady, whose name, as I afterwards learned, was 
Lush. 

“T dare say you can tell me then how Miss 
Hedley is at present?” inquired the young 
man, whose name, as I also learned subse- 
quently, was Perraux. 

“Yes; at least, I heard two or three days 
ago that she was a shade better. You see we 
live close to the Hedleys, and hear very fre- 





quently.” 

“Do they consider her in danger?” asked 
Perraux,. 

“In danger! dear me, yes; I hear that she 
is given over.” 

I could perceive that this intelligence pro- 
duced a sensible impression on Perraux, which, 
however, he endeavoured to conceal. 

“What is her disease precisely ?” he asked. 

“ What did they call it, James?” demanded 
the old lady, turning shortly upon her hus- 
band. 

“T’m sure I can’t remember, but I think it 
is something connected with the heart.” 

“And does she suffer much pain, do you 
know P” 

“T believe she does, poor thing.” 

“T suppose she looks a good deal worn?” 

“Worn! she isa mere shadow. A pretty 
creature she was, I have heard, for I never 
saw her myself when in health.” 

“Have you talked much with herself?” 
inquired Perraux, with whom the subject was 
evidently all-absorbing. 

“ Once or twice only,” replied Mrs. Lush; 
“you see one does not like to make a fuss 
about sick people.” 

“T wonder what she mostly talks about ?” 
murmured the young man; but more in the 
way of giving utterance to a cherished specu- 
lation than of asking a question, 





“You'll pardon me,” said Mrs, Lush, “ you 
know I am an old body and may take liberties ; 
but I suppose you know Miss Hedley ?” 

“T once knew her, madam; I cannot say I 
know her now.’ | 

Up to this I sat quiet, hearing what was 
said, for the simple reason that I could nat} 
ayoid hearing it. , But the subject of the.con- 


| Make sure of seeing me before many hours.” 


versation was far from being uninteresting to 


me. Only about three weeks before I had one 
morning received a note from Mrs. Hedley, 
requesting that I would, as soon as convenient, 
call to see her invalid daughter. The request 
I had promptly complied with, and had already 
seen Miss Hedley several times. I accordingly 
joined in the conversation by turning to Mr. 
Perraux and saying,— 

“You will excuse me, but I have been an 
unwilling eavesdropper. I have the pleasure 
of knowing this Miss Hedley of whom you 
speak.” 

“ Indeed, sir!” he exclaimed, regarding me 
with mingled surprise and satisfaction. 

“Miss Hedley is in a very delicate state,” I 
continued. 

“TI presume, sir, that you are her clerical 
attendant.” 

“Yes, I have seen Miss Hedley in my min- 
isterial capacity; and, indeed, it is only as a 
minister that I know her.” 

“T have been exceedingly anxious to learn 
the true particulars of her state, 
hastening for that very purpose to 

“Ido not think I can tell you much more 
respecting her health than this lady has already 
told you. And as to anything else, you will 
understand that I am scarcely at liberty to 


9 





speak, the position of a minister being very | 


like that of a doctor, a confidential one.” 
“You are quite right,” said Perraux, with 

the same air of manly frankness which I had 

noticed in him all along. And then he con- 


and am 








tinued, “ But perhaps, sir, you will have no | 


objection to give me your card, as I am going 
down a stranger to 





, and it will be a grea- | 


comfort to me if I may have the privilege of | 


calling on you.” 

I of course gave him my card, and we began 
to converse on other subjects; but I could 
plainly see that he was only making an effort. 


He was strange and absent, and after some | 


time relapsed into total silence. 


When we had arrived at our destination, I 


was leaving Mr. Perraux with the usual salu- | 
tations, when he asked if I would give him per- 


mission to make a call the same evening. 

“ Most certainly,” I answered, with some 
surprise. 

“T am one of those,” 
not endure to be alone. 


he ran on, “ who can- 


If I have a grief or a | 


fear, and have no human heart to pour it into, | 


it consumes my own.” 


“ My heart is quite accustomed to become a | 


| receptacle for griefs and fears ; and if I can in 
any way ease you by decreasing your load, it 
will give me sincere gratification.” 

- Thank you, thank you ; you are very kind. 
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Il. 


In the course of the evening Mr. Perraux 
appeared. 

“Tam sure I am troubling you,” he said; 
“but if you knew what a kindness you are 
doing to me you would almost endure the 
trouble.” 

“T have long since learnt,” I replied, “ to 
call nothing a trouble which God sends in the 
way of duty.” 

“But I must not detain you longer than I 
can help; allow me in a few words to tell you 
my story. Ihaveonly just arrived from Malta, 
where I left my regiment. Five years ago I 
was intimate with the Hedleys. Mr. Hedley’s 
estates bordered on my father’s in a central 
county, I therefore knew Miss Hedley very 
well, and she and I became deeply attached to 
each other. But it’s an old,old story. Great 
failures came, banks smashed, my father was 
left almost penniless, and I with only my com- 
mission. In a moment Hedley changed. He 
is a proud man, and he hoped great things for 
his daughter. A lieutenant with the pros- 
pect of twelve thousand a year suited his ideas 
very well; but a lieutenant with so many 
shillmgs a day was another matter. He 
treated our mutual affection as if it were as 
light a thing as his conception of it. Since 
that time I have never seen Clara. She was 
loyal to her father’s command, though it broke 
her heart to be thus loyal. I had, I trust, too 
fine a sense of honour to use any influence 
which would make her alter her conduct. 
We understood each other—that was enough. 
Then I went abroad, and hundreds of miles 
separated us; but it seemed to me that our 
hearts held communion across sea and land, 
though all outward means of communication 
were broken away. I have remained true to 
her, and I think she has remained true to me. 
Only a few weeks ago the news of her illness 
reached me in an indirect way. I procured 
leave of absence, and, as soon as possible, 
started for England. Last night I arrived in 
London ; this evening I am here.” 

“ Your little story is quite a romance.” 

“It seems to me more a tragedy than a 
romance.” 

“And may I venture to ask you what your 
purpose is in hastening hither ?” 

“TI scarcely know. To be near her; to walk 
up and down the street; to look at the win- 
dow where she lies; and, if the worst come, to 
follow her in the distance to the grave.” 

I regarded him in silence. The situation 
was perfectly novel to me, and unlike any- 
thing I had before encountered in my experi- 
ence. He noticed my look, and continued,— 





“T dare say you will next ask me why I 
come to you, and you will say to me that all 
this I could do without your assistance. True, 
but I have already told you that Iam one who 
cannot exist without a friend. And, besides; 
to know and to speak to one who will know 
and speak to her would be an indescribable 
comfort. And now, sir, I have simply nar- 
rated my poorgtory and my purpose in coming 
hither. Above all things my desire is that I 
may do nothing imprudent or improper. Into 
your hands I put myself, on your advice I shall 
act, and to your kindness I shall look for in- 
dulgence and support.” 

“To my kindness you may look with per- 
fect confidence; but on such a point I find it 
very difficult to offer advice.” 

“ Where does Miss Hedley live ?” he asked. 

I gave him the address. 

“T cannot tell you the pleasure I feel in the 
thought of being so near her again. Could 
you let me know what doctors are attending 
her P” 

“T fear I must ask you to excuse me. Per- 
haps I am over-nice, but I make a rule of 
holding all particulars sacred in connection 
with each of my ministerial cases. The infor- 
mation you want you can easily procure from 
some one else.” 

“ All I desire is to get a true idea of the 
state of her health. I should just go to the 
doctor and open my mind up to him as I have 
done to you.” 

“I fear you would be foolish. I should 
strongly recommend you to keep your secret 
henceforth. I will endeavour to procure all 
details for you respecting Miss Hedley’s 
health,” 

“TJ shall act on your advice, sir. But do 
you yourself think that she really is in dan- 

er?” 
. “T cannot deceive you; I believe that she 
is very seriously ill.” 

“When do you expect to see her again?” 

“ Before meeting you I had intended to visit 
her in the morning; and now that I have met 
you I shall be all the more anxious to do it.” 

“T long to hear something directly from her!”’ 
he exclaimed, clasping his hands. 

“But you must be careful,” I said, “ not to 
expect too much from me, as I have already 
informed you I should feel it a breach of con- 
fidence to repeat outside Mr. Hedley’s house 
anything I had heard or seen inside.” 

“T fear I shall be no better off, then, for 
speaking to you half an hour after you have 
spoken to her.” 

He uttered this with such an expression of 
despondency that I pitied him from my heart. 

“In any case,” I replied, “do not be in a 
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hurry. We shall see how things will shape 
themselves, and we can act accordingly.” 

“TI am detaining you too long,” he said, 
rising and taking his hat; “but I fear that 
you must make up your mind to be plagued 
with me for a bit. There is one thing I have 
to say before leaving. You are a Christian 
minisfer, and you seem an honest and kind- 
hearted man. It is only right you should 
know that I hold what you would call a hetero- 
dox faith. Iam a Universalist.” 

“I give perfect liberty,” I replied, “ to every 
man to hold what faith he pleases. That is a 
matter between God and him, and not between 
him and me. If I think he does not hold the 
truth, I feel it my duty to set the truth before 
him whenever Providence calls on me to do it. 
And, in addition, I feel it my duty to love him, 
and be kind to him, and do all I can for him, 
just as if he believed precisely with myself.” 

“T like to hear that,” he exclaimed; “and I 
think all the better of youfor saying it, and of 
your belief too, whatever it is. In Malta some 
of our mess, who call themselves Christian 
men, behaved in a very unchristian way to me 


| because I was what I am; and the chaplain 
| seemed to hold me in such horror that he 


| would cross the road if he saw me coming. | 
Whether men are right or wrong, that sort of | 


| bigotry does no good.” 


When he had left me I found plenty of food 


| for reflection in all that had passed between us. 


| humility to seek the necessary guidance. 
| in the full conviction that this would be given, 
| I waited tranquilly for what would next arise. 


| next morning to see Miss Hedley. 
| ley’s house was a mansion, and was superbly | 


| her sumptuous boudoir. 
| respecting her health she returned a plaintive 


| could get to each other. 


I endeavoured to see my way through the 
matter, and to understand exactly what course 
I should take, but I found it impossible to 
arrive at a decision without more mature con- 
sideration. Convinced that Providence was 
opening for me some new door, I strove in-all 


And 


it. 


With strange feelings in my breast I set out 
Mr. Hed- 


fitted up with everything for which luxury 


| could sigh, and which wealth could procure. 


I found Miss Hedley as usual on the sofa, in 
To my inquiries 


“No better.” 
“This glorious day ought to do you a little 


good.” 


“T suppose it would, Mr. B. If we 
tent myself with seeing the sunlight outside, 
and with watching the white sails gleam as 


they go by. Look at them yonder now—are 


But I have to con- | 





they not beautiful? You see it tires me too 
much to go out; if I do even in the quietest 
way; I have just to lie worthless for the rest of 
the day. And they are afraid of my taking 
cold if I open the window.” 

“There is at least one sunshine in which 
you can move without quitting your sick 
room.” 

“ Alas! that is a sunshine of which I seem 
to know almost nothing.” 

“Have you been looking at that little book 
I left with you?” 

“«The Anxious Inquirer’? 
read it nearly all.’ 

“ Did you like it ?”’ 

“JT did like it. Itis very plain and simple. 
You see I have been all my life so ignorant on 
these subjects that I require to learn what I 
should long ago have known.” 

“ And do you think that you are beginning 
to understand what it means to come to God 
through Christ ?” 

“JT think I am. It seems so easy that I 
wonder at myself why I cannot do it.” 

“The great thing is that we submit our- 
selves altogether to God. In the first place 
we must submit to Himas to the way in which 
He will forgive us our past sin. May I ask 
you a few questions ?”’ 

“ Certainly, Mr. B.” 

“Do you see yourself as altogether sinful P 
I mean do you see that there is no reason in 
| you, and can be no reason in you, why God 
| should forgive you and love you?” 

“TI think I do see that. I feel myself very 
evil, and I know that God can only forgive me 
through Christ. And I do try to look to 
| Christ as my only Saviour.” 
| “I think, then, that you submit to God so far 
| as allowing God to forgive you in his own way. 
| But you must understand that our submission 
| to God extends to more than this, and includes 
everything in which our will can have anything 
to dv. In the next place take his command- 
ments, so far as you know what He has com- 
| manded, and is there anything which you would 
still do, conscious that it displeased Him?” 

| “T do not think there is. I mean I should 
| like to do everything that He wishes.” 
* Well, go a step farther still, and do you 
| feel at variance with Him in his providences ? 
| For instance, your illness, and anything else 
| that you may suffer, or in respect to anything 
| which He withholds from you, are you sub- 
mitted to Him here?” 

“T think so far as lies in my power I have 
striven to give up my will to God. But. since 
I have been led to look a little upon what goes 
on in myself, I have learnt what little com- 
mand we have over our own hearts. I was 


Yes, I have 
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very much pleased the other day when I found 
that text of the apostle Paul,—‘ To will is pre- 
sent with me, but how to perform that which 
is good I find not.’” 

“You then think, so faras you can ‘cnc of 
yourself, that there is no single point in which 
you are resisting God, and refusing to obey 
His will?” 

“T trust I speak the truth, Mr. B., but I do 
not think there is. I feel an infinite longing 
to know God.” 

“Well, then, I believe you are his child. 
For whenever we find in the human heart 
what you have spoken of as existing in yours, 
it can only come from the presence of the 
Spirit of God. That Spirit bears witness with 
your spirit that you are one of God’s dear 
children.” 

“Oh, it seems almost too much to believe 
that,” she exclaimed, her tears flowing freely. 

“That is the point, then, at which you 
stand—simply to believe what seems too much 
to be believed. But if God has commanded 
you to believe it, are you not yet a ad 
Him in this one particular P” 

“But I have always understood that faith 
is accompanied by great peace and joy.” 

“And so it is, dear Miss Hedley. But it is 
as the engine on the railway is accompanied by 
the carriages—they do not go before it, but 
come after it. You must first believe God 
without peace or joy. ‘This is the record, 
that God hath given to us eternal life, and 
this life is in his Son.’ You are to believe 
that.” 

“T think I see what you mean, and this is 
what I did not understand before. If God 
commands me to believe, I will believe in his 
love from this day till I die, even though I 
should die without peace and joy.” 

“Hold to that,” I cried, “and you will not 
be long without feeling all you desire to feel.” 

At this moment we were disturbed by Mr. 
Hedley’s entrance. He was much surprised to 
see his daughter in tears, and cast a_half- 
reproachful glance at me. After some pre- 
liminary words he said,— 

“You must be careful not to allow her to 
run on her feelings, Mr. B.” 

“TItis always part of my teaching,” I replied, 
“that we should consult our mere feelings as 
little as possible.” 

“She is a child of feeling, and always has 
been,” continued Mr. Hedley, surveying his 
daughter with paternal fondness. “ Her 
mother tells me that she is now torturing 
herself with religious fears. I am sure, sir, 
that you will have the wisdom to divert her 
from this.” 

“It is my great mission with her, and with 


every one else, to proclaim, not the wrath of 
God, but the love of God.” 

“That is as it should be. I trust we are 
going to have Clara with us for many a long 
day yet; but in any case she is as pure as 
a lily.” 

The invalid girl looked across at me, and 
her look expressed a great deal. Mr. Hedley 
continued to talk on various topics, and I 
soon found that he did not intend to leave us 
again alone. I therefore took my departure, 


IV. 


That evening, as I expected, Perraux called 
upon me, 

“You saw her to-day P ” 

“T did.” 

“ How did she seem ? ” 

“She was not worse than when I saw her 
before.” 

“ But not better? ” 

“No, I do not think she was better.” 

* T think I have found out her window; it 
is the corner window looking on the sea, is it 
not ? ” 

“Tt is; how did you discover it ?”’ 

“ By seeing the light in it all night.” 

“ All night! how did you know that there 
was a light in it all night?” 

“T have not closed my eyes since I saw 
you, Mr. B. I passed the whole night walk- 
ing up and down upon the beach and watching 
that light. I cannot tell you all I felt ; I can- 
not describe to you all the scenes from past 
years that filled the darkness, or all the tones 
which the waves took as they broke at my 
feet.” 

“You must not go on in this way,” I said, 
with some concern; “you are really looking 
so much worse than when I saw you yester- 
day.” 

“Ts it not a barbarous thing,” he exclaimed, 
scarcely noticing my remonstrance, “that I 
shall not be permitted to see her? I have 
loved her for years, with a love that has dark- 
ened the light in every other face I looked 
upon; and I believe she has loved me with a 
love as faithful as my own.” 

“T fear that your seeing her now under any 
circumstances is simply out of the question.” 

“T dare say it is, but oh the vile greed and 
pride which cut me off from her at the first! 
By God’s appointment she should have been 
my wife long ago; for from out of the mass of 
existence around us our two -hearts moved to 
each other, and chose each other for ever.” 

I saw he was very excited, and I endeavoured 
to calm him, but he cut me short. 

“You believe she is going to die ? ” 
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“ T told you before that I thought her illness 
was very serious.” 

“Oh, what shall Ido! what shall I do!” he 
groaned. 

A thought struck me. “ Would you like to 
know what she has been saying to me this 
morning P ” 

“TI should give the world to know it, but 
you said you would not tell me.” 

“T do not think it is any harm to repeat 
what I am going to repeat, though I would 
not do it to any one except yourself.” 

He fixed his gaze on me with voracious 
attention. As well as I could recollect it I 
commenced to rehearse to him everything 
that had passed between Miss Hedley and my- 
self during our morning interview. He did 
not utter a sound, nor did his eye move from 
my face until I had concluded the narration. 
He then relieved himself by a long inspira- 
tion. 

“ She is not altogether happy, then? ” 

“She herself expresses a wish for more 
peace.” 

“But what has she to disturb her?” he 
demanded, somewhat angrily. “From what 
I have seen of you, Mr. B., I know that you 
are not the man to frighten a poor sick girl 
out of her wits with stories of fire and brim- 
stone.” 

“You rightly judge me. Any uneasiness 
which Miss Hedley may experience exists in- 
dependently of me. I have done all I could to 
impress on her the great truth of God’s love.” 

“ Right, Mr. B., right,” he cried, rising and 
shaking me by the hand with great energy. 
“That is the beginning and end of my gospel. 
God is love, and God will at the last lead all 
his creatures into infinite joy. The pools of 
hell smoking up for ever are only slanders on 


| the love of God.” 


“Stop, if you please, Mr. Perraux; you 
must not think you have me with you in all 
you say. I believe in a wrath to come ; and I 


| do not see how any man who reads his Bible 


and the world around him can help believing 
in it. Miss Hedley believes in a wrath to 
come, but she also believes that God seeks to 
save his creatures from that wrath, by de- 


| stroying sin in them and making them like 


Himself.” 

“ Why is she unhappy, then? ” 

“T do not think she is actually unhappy; I 
only said that she wished to enjoy a deeper 
peace.” 

“And how did you direct her to a deeper 
peace P Tell me, for I want to know the very 
thoughts that will be passing through her 
mind to-night.’’ 

“T have already told you howI explained to 


her the necessity of submission to God, and of’ 
believing in his forgiveness through Christ.” 

* You will think me babyish,” he said, with 
a smile, as he prepared to go, “but the only 
communion which I can possibly hold with 
her is in shaping my thoughts and feelings 
with hers.” 

He went away and left me more than ever 
puzzled as to how I should deal with this ex- 
traordinary case. But again I found rest 
where only rest can be found—in the truth, 
bright and glorious yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever—* As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 


V. 


The next evening I saw Mr. Perraux again. 
He implored me to forgive his so frequent in- 
trusion, and spoke of the comfort which he 
found in thus unbosoming himself to a friend. 
He was pale and worn, and seemed altogether 
unwell. 

“T hope you are not neglecting yourself,” T 
said. 

“T hardly know,” he replied, “for I really 
seem to be so much occupied with other 
thoughts that I do not turn to the thought of 
self at all.” 

“That is just it; that is the very thing 
[ mean by neglect. It is your duty to God to 
take care of yourself. You have not been stay- 
ing out at night again P” 

“T have; I cannot stay in.” 

“But this will never do, you know; you 
will kill yourself.” 

“T do not care.” 

“Ts that part of your creed as a Universalist, 
that you have power over your own body to 
destroy it?” 

“No,” he replied, apparently rather taken 
aback; “such a wish has nothing to do with 
creed at all.” 

“T think it has. Is it not opposed to any 
right and rational creed which it is possible to 
hold ? ” 

“T suppose it is,” he said, thoughtfully, 
“but the fact is that in such circumstances as 
mine men just let themselves drift.” 

“T see. Does your creed, then, allow that 
there are certain circumstances in which we 
do not owe allegiance to God ?” 

“No, my creed does not allow any such 
thing,” he answered, with a little warmth; 
“but I speak of men as they are, and not 
of men as my creed would make them.” 

“You consider your creed, then, as not 
practical, but merely theoretical? It is not 
binding on men to obey its teachings ? ” 

“ Of course it is.” 

“Then why do you not strive to obey 
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them? I speak now, preaching to you your 
own belief, and exhorting you to live in ac- 
cordance with it. Your creed teaches, I pre- 
sume, perfect obedience to God ; for it teaches 
that all men will finally be saved; and there is 
but one way of final salvation, and that is by 
becoming like God and united with God. Now, 
excuse my plainness, it is all nonsense for any 
man to talk of salvation being certain for him- 
self and others, unless he and they be walking 
in the way which leads to that salvation. The 
life of disobedience is hell here and intensified 
hell hereafter. I have always noticed, in speak- 
ing with persons who profess Universalism, 
that they say a great deal about the glory of 
the future redemption, without at the same 
time enforcing that quiet, patient, and holy life 
which alone can issue in redemption.” 

I saw that my friend did not know how to 
reply; nor could I fail to perceive, what I 
before suspected, that his creed was a thing 
which he had merely learnt to talk about, and 
concerning which he had never thought. 

“You are very hard, Mr. B.” 

“Hard! not I. I only judge you by your 
You profess that you are going 
forward to certain salvation, and yet allow 


| yourself, without any attempt at restraint, to 


‘drift’ at the mercy of your feelings and 


| desires in that course of disobedience which 


must render salvation for ever impossible. I 
tell you candidly that, bad as your creed really 
is, you make it appear worse. You are not a 
true Universalist; in the region of belief you 
profess to hold these views, but in the far 
more important region of life and practice you 
throw them and every other creed overboard.” 

“Nothing, sir, but your kindness and true 
goodness could make me endure your plain- 
ness.” 

“T am glad to see you are not offended; 
but you have been thrown on my ministerial 
path, and at all costs I must tell you the 
truth. Ifyou profess yourself a Universalist, 
I call on you to be what you profess yourself 
to be. If you had given to these subjects 
even the little thought that I have given, you 
would see that, to secure its results, Univer- 
salism demands as firm faith, as warm love, 
and as perfect holiness as any other creed 
that is believed.” 

Had Mr. Perraux been what I first took 
him to be, my remarks might have resulted in 
a long discussion. But I saw that he was 
quite incapable of defending his position, and, 
content with what I had already said, I changed 
the theme of conversation. 

“To return to the point from whence we 
started, you must really take more care of 
yourself.” 





“T know I ought, for I feel anything but 
well to-day. I was going to say that it would 
almost be a joy to me to become ill that I 
might feel myself so far in communion 
with Clara. But I suppose you would con- 
sider that also wrong.” 

“T think I should. If you were as anxious 
to be in union with the will of God respecting 
you as you are anxious to be in union with 
Miss Hedley’s state, you would leave it with 
God to choose health or sickness for you as 
He saw best.” 

“Oh, Mr. B., you want me to be an angel, 
and not @ man.” 

“T do not want you to cease being a man, 
but I want you to be an angel in addition.” 

“ You must considerme desperately wicked.” 

“The Scripture says you are. But I do not 
regard so much what a man is as what he is 
striving to be. In fact, the difference between 
good and bad men consists less in their actual 
state than in their aspirations after another 
state. It is one thing to be wicked and con- 
tent, but another thing to be wicked and dis- 
content.” 

I was exceedingly glad to have enjoyed the 
opportunity of speaking to him thus far, 
especially as he listened to me with attention 
and respect. When he was leaving I felt 
quite pained at his appearance, and prayed 
him not to repeat the folly of the preceding 
nights. He promised me that he would not. 


VI. 


Two days passed and Mr. Perraux did not 
make his appearance. This circumstance not 
only occasioned me surprise, but considerable 
alarm. Sometimes I fancied he was ill; at 
other times I thought that the plainness of 
my speech had annoyed him. But I was left 
to conjecture the cause of his absence without 
the possibility of informing myself correctly. 
It somehow had never occurred to me to 
inquire his address; for he had spoken of 
coming to me so frequently that I did not 
think I should have occasion to go to him. 
Thus anxious and doubtful as to the cause of 
his absence, I on the morning of the third day 
called on Miss Hedley. 

“T am so glad to see you,” she exclaimed ; 
“T thought you had quite forgotten me.” 


“T should have come to you sooner if I had | 


known you desired it. How have you been 


since I saw you?” 

“ Very, very poorly. I seem to grow weaker 
each day. And of late my suffering at night 
has greatly increased. Sleep appears to have 
left me completely.” 

“T trust,dear Miss Hedley, that these long 
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slow hours have been cheered by communion 
with God ?”’ 

“TI have been wishing very much to tell 
you, Mr. B., how the words you spoke the 


| 


“Oh, but, Mr. B., I fee! myself so ignorant 
I hardly know how to go forward in the 
Christian course.” 


“God will teach you as you advance. You 


other day have been blessed to my soul. I | must learn in every respect whatsoever to 
never seemed till then to understand what | leave the future in his hands.” 


faith in Christ meant. I always considered it | 


“Tf I have had any trouble at all since 


a very difficult thing to believe, until the|I last saw you, it has been occasioned by a 
Spirit of God showed me what believing is. | passage in the Colossians.” 
Now how easy it is to cease from doing every- | 


thing and from fearing everything, and sim- 
ply to lie in his hands !” 

“T cannot express to you how grateful I 
feel for hearing you speak in this manner. 
God has led you into his marvellous light.” 

“You showed me the other day how I had 
been stopping at the simple thing of believing 
God’s assurance that He had received me 
for Christ’s sake. After you left me I resolved 


| 


in my own mind that I should never again 


doubt it. And I knew it was true the moment 
I made that resolve.”’ 

“ Just so, dear Miss Hedley, you have been 
experiencing, for the first time perhaps, what 
each child of God comes to experience. In 
every possible situation we have, first of all, 
to believe the naked promise of God; and the 
moment we really believe, faith becomes ‘the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.’ You have no longer any 
doubts, then ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, I have many doubts. But all the 
doubts appear to move in an outer part of my 
heart; there is an inner part where doubts 
do not enter, for I have resolved to believe on 
in spite of doubts.” 

“These doubts do not trouble you, then?” 

“ Very little. I see them going about out- 
side, but I feel that God is my strong tower, 
and I know they can only hurt me when I 
fear them.” 

‘You are uttering now the experiences of 
your inner life. 
been born again simply from the words you 
have spoken ; a living soul sees these things, 
but a dead soul cannot see them.” 


I should infer that you had | 


99 


“What passage is that ? 

“The apostle speaks about our being made 
meet to partake the inheritance of the saints 
in light. What does that mean?” 

“Tt means that we must become holy to go 
to heaven.” 

“ And does it take a long time to become 
holy ?” 

“ Why do you ask me that ? ” 

“Because I think I have only a very short 
time to live, and if it takes long to become 
holy ——”’ 

She paused and looked with grave inquiry 
into my face. 

“Do you know what I said to you just now 
about never looking beyond the present hour ? 
I think the best way to answer your question 
is to direct your mind to that thought. The 
apostle Paul said he knew that He who had 
commenced a good work in him would ac- 
complish it; and it is your privilege to say 
the same thing. How God will so completely 
sanctify us as to make us meet for heaven 


neither you nor I know; and we are simply to 


trust Him that He will doit. Do not, then, 
allow the thought of your sinfulness to have 
any effect on you. There is one thing and one 
thing alone which remains with us as our 
duty,—to keep always giving ourselves into 
the hands of God, that He may mould us after 
the will. We cannot make 
ourselves holy, but we can surrender our- 
selves to God that He may do it.” 

The statement of this great truth afforded 
her much consolation. 
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OFF TO NATAL, 





OFF TO 


NATAL. 


BY A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 


PART X.— THE PANIC. 


We had a narrow escape of having our house | 
swept away, a few months before I left. I) 
have said that it was built on the side of a hill, | 
and therefore exposed totherush of waters, which | 
in Natal almost always accompanies a storm. | 
But that one which nearly left us houseless was | 
of unusual fury. It occurred during the night, | 
when we were awoke by the most fearful | 
crashes of thunder, of which there was no| 
cessation, one following another instantaneously. | 
The lightning was awful, but grandly beautiful ; 

it did not come in distinct flashes, like what 

we see in England, but the whole atmosphere 

was quivering with electricity, and bathed in 

the most lovely colours, purple, rose, orange, 

while every few seconds a dazzling gleam of| 
brighter hue showed where the forked lightning 
issued from the clouds. I saw one of those 
bright streams of light go sheer down into the 
ground in front of our house, and though it 
was raining fast, the grass was ignitedand burned 
a short time. 

But now came the rain, carrying all before it 
literally; for it soon formed a flood which 
rushed impetuously down the side of the hill, 
sweeping off all obstacles. The slight outer 
wall of our house fortunately offered but a 
feeble resistance, or it would undoubtedly have 
been thrown down; as it was, the plaster was 
washed off in no time, and the body of waters 
swept clean through the reeds, washing over 
the floor from end to end of the house. 
Fortunately the slope of the hill caused it to 
run out at the lower side, or we might have 
been in danger of drowning. As it was, the 
water rose rapidly, nearly to the level of the 
bed, which appeared indeed like a small island 
in this waste of waters. It was hours before 
the rain subsided, and days ere we could 
once more walk about dryshod, during which 
time we had no secure resting-place but the 
bedstead. We felt very much in the position 
of people exposed on a small raft. 

As soon as we could move about we con- 
veyed everything outside to be dried in the 
heat of the sun. But the floor was the great 
difficulty; that could not be moved, but remained 
a dismal swamp for nearly a week. However, 
in time all was restored to its usual state. 

About this time—that is, when we had been 
three years in the colony, a terrible panic oc- 
curred. It wasreported thatthe Zulus were medi- 
tating a descent on Natal generally, and on 
D’Urban in particular. All the immigrants who 








‘outbreaks and invasions. 


could leave their settlements abandoned them, 


‘and sought refuge in the towns; and great were 


the lamentations over furniture, &c., which they 
were forced to leave behind. The townspeople 
were not quite so terrified as the scattered 
inhabitants of the country, but even they were 
much excited; they had meetings to arrange 
plans of defence, and I believe for months the 
stores were all watched. After a time, how- 
ever, the panic subsided, and though occasion- 
ally renewed, nothing really serious has 
threatened the peace of the colony. The only 
relic of that now distant alarm is the fort still 
standing at Pinetown, which was character- 
istically called by the colonists Fort Funk. 

It is not to be wondered at that from time 
to time since the occupation of Natal by the 
English there have been such alarms of Kaffir 
The colony is of 
course very tempting. The pillage of the 
various stores would furnish the whole Zulu 
nation with beads and gunpowder, not to speak 
of calico and blankets. Large herds of cattle, 
too, which might so easily be driven away, are 
in themselves sufficient inducement for an in- 
vasion, and if Mopo’s report be correct, Pande 
and his unmarried soldiers have often shown 
an inclination to enter the field against the 
white man, whom they affect to despise, but 
have been kept back from the wild attempt by | 
the regiments of married men, to whose peace- 
ful inclinations, it may be said, Natal owes 
the security it has heretofore enjoyed. It is 
not likely, of course, that the king looks with 
any favour on a country where so many of his 
subjects have found a refuge from his tyranni- 
cal rule, and interest and revenge would alike 
urge him to permit his impatient young 
warriors to measure their strength with the 
white man, whom they affect to hold in con- 
tempt. These thoughtless, reckless young 
barbarians, individually without courage (as in 
Mopo’s case), are heedless of danger when in a 
body, and according to his account are always 
urging Pande to send them into Natal, whence 
they promise to bring plenty of cattle and no 
end of hats, which they consider would be a 
convincing proof that the Englishman’s gun | 
is no protection against their powerful spears. 
Pande affects to have no confidence in them, 
but he praises their spirit, and seems both to 
expect and approve this expression of their 
wishes. A man who was standing next in the 
ring to Mopo at one of the court dances, was | 
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severely reprimanded by the king for not 
showing greater enthusiasm on the subject of 
the invasion of Natal. He reproached him 
with cowardice, saying that he was evidently 
becoming tired of war,and he supposed was wish- 
ful to marry. “I see you want a wife. I 
remember now your mother requested that 
you might be allowed to marry because you 
were her only son; well, instead of marrying 
I shall kill you.” Then turning to poor Mopo, 
who was quaking with fear, Pande asked what 
he had to say. The greater the coward, the 
greater the boaster. Up sprang that most 
timid of mortals, and began: “ You see me, 
O Elephant! Ill go against the white man. 
His gun is nothing. I'll rush upon him 
quickly, before he has time to shoot, or I'll 
stoop down and avoid the ball. See how I'll 
kill him ;” and flourishing his stick, he thrust 
an imaginary spear into the body of his 
supposed antagonist. Pande insinuated that 
the spear was but a poor weapon with which 
to fight the terrible white man, upon which 
Mopo protested vehemently, that it was far 
better than a musket, and that he would 
be a great deal too active for any European. 
The chief of the tribe to which this valiant 
gentleman belonged had already found refuge 
in Natal, and the king now hinted that if he 
sent Mopo with his army into that country he 





natural governor. 
virtuous indignation from Mopo, who denounced 


ful and incorrigible scoundrel, and declared 
that he was as ready to kill him as he would 
any other man, whether black or white, which 
assertion I have no douht was quite correct. 
At this very time deceitful Mopo was plotting 


chief in the white man’s country. 

The story of the plot which forced Sotendose 
(Mopo’s chief) to fly from the Zulu country 
gives a good notion of Kaffir intrigue. A poor 
man of his tribe had been forced by adverse 
circumstances to attach himself as dependant 


to a rich individual named Lumbo, with whom | 


he remained long enough to acquire a number 
of cattle; and his family increasing at the same 


time, he found himself possessed of several | 


marriageable daughters. Feeling himself now 
a person of some importance, he was anxious 
to withdraw from his dependent position, but 
his master was very unwilling to part with him, 
and made : 
his departure. 
patron goes to the king, and accuses his inno- 


| 


would, in all probability, desert, and join his | 
This produced a burst of} 


his chief with great vehemence as an ungrate- | 


how he could contrive to escape and join his 


and daughters. Pande, not feeling much interest 
in the fate of a pauper, graciously accorded his 
permission for the execution, which he naturally 
enough entrusted to the complainant; but that 
individual shrank from the responsibility of the 
murder, and suggested that, as the hereditary 
chief of his dependant was now at the royal 
kraal, it would be altogether more decorous for 
him to have the commission. The king was 
quite agreeable, and Sotendose was accordingly 
instructed to take some soldiers with him and 
destroy the evil-doer; but his Majesty graciously 
added that as the chief was so young, “ he did 
not wish him to see blood;” he might, there- 
fore, remain outside the kraal while the soldiers 
despatched the unfortunate dependant. After 
the execution the young chief demanded the 
cattle and girls belonging to the deceased, when 
Lumbo vehemently declared that his servant 
had possessed nothing but what he had given 
him, there was therefore no property to go to 
the king. (The property of a felon is always 
forfeited to the Crown.) In vain did the 
young chief assert, on the authority of the de- 
ceased man’s brother, Mopo, that he had a large 
herd; Lumbo would not admit the existence of 
a single head, and for the better furtherance 
of his plot he determined to accuse Sotendose 
to the king, thinking that in that case Pande 
| would be deaf to his statement about the pro- 
perty. With this traitorous design in his 
heart he affected an extra amount of friend- 
liness to the young chief, and so persuaded 
him to retire to his own kraal instead of re- 
turning to the king. He himself took the 
first opportunity of seeking+Pande, to whom 
he told a very plausible story of intended 
treachery on the young chief's part, and also 
repeated an imaginary conversation with 
Sotendose, in which he made out that the 
chief had expressed great indignation at the 
execution of one of his people, thus virtually 
denying Pande’s supremacy. The king was 
boiling with indignation, and vowed that if 
| Sotendose had said this, his body should be 
| food for the jackals. Upon this, both Lumbo 
land his brother affirmed on oath that Soten- 
dose had in their hearing given utterance to 
the treasonable words. Pande then told Lumbo 
he placed so many soldiers under his com- 
}mand; he was to go, and appear no more in 
the royal presence until he brought intelli- 
gence of Sotendose’s death. All this time 
| Mopo and his brother, knowing that their elder 





veral trivial excuses for deferring |brother’s death had been brought about by 
In the meantime, the artful| Lumbo’s treachery, had kept a very careful 


watch on that gentleman’s movements, and, 


cent dependant of “witchcraft,” taking care, | not being too sensitive on the subject of eaves- 


. | 
however, to conceal from his royal dupe that | 
the supposed evil-doer was possessed of herds | 


dropping, had managed to pick up enough to 


5) * 


convince them that their young chief's life 
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was nowendangered. They hastened, in their 
savage roundabout way, to make him under- 
stand that a plot was being hatched against 
him, and they and his immediate followers 
held themselves in readiness, if need should 
be, to fly the country and take refuge in Natal. 
In the meantime the traitor Lumbo returned 
to his kraal, and made preparations for a grand 
feast, preferring, like a true savage, to compass 
his end by treachery. The young chief was 
of course among the number of invited guests ; 
and though his followers did all they could to 
prevent his accepting the invitation, he re- 
solved to ascertain the certainty of his danger. 
Accordingly, with about twenty followers, each 
armed with two spears, he set out for Lumbo’s 
kraal. (Mopo’s faint heart had by this time 
quite failed him, and he thought the safer 
course was to return to his post as one of the 
king’s sentinels.) When Sotendose reached 
his enemy’s kraal he found it already thronged; 
his attendants would fain have prevailed on 
him to remain outside, but he was prepared 
for his danger, and walked boldly to the prin- 
cipal hut to pay his respects to the master. | 
He declined, however, his pressing invitation 
to enter, and retiring to the central enclosure, | 
sat down in the midst of his followers. The 
treacherous Lumbo made several attempts to 
separate him from his protectors, but Soten- | 
dose, who quite understood his object in doing 
so, made various excuses for remaining where 
he was. At last came Lumbo himself, and 
invited him inside his hut; it was not fit, he 
said, for a guest of his rank to sit outside in 
the heat of the sun. The chief again excused 
himself, but said he would come presently. 
He then called one of his followers, and desired 
him to arrange his head-ring. ‘This important 
ceremony was purposely prolonged, and when 
one of Lumbo’s servants announced that beef 
had been carried into the master’s hut, it still | 
served as an excuse for his absence—he could | 
not go until the operation had been completed. | 
After a while beef was brought into the/| 
inclosure where he sat, and etiquette compelled 
the chief, as the most important person, to 
carve it. If he had been so unwary as to per- 
form the functions of carver, he could easily 
have been seized from behind; he therefore 
declined the honour, but said he would cut a 
portion for himself and his followers. In 
doing this he was careful not to stoop, and 
kept a sharp look-out on his enemies—a pre- 
caution which probably saved his life; for as 
soon as the chief began to cut, Lumbo’s men, 
who had been arranged in a semicircle within 
which the meat had been placed, rose, and 
began to close him in. Turning hastily to- 
wards them, he demanded what they wauted. 





His threatening manner, and the spear 
which served him for a knife, intimidated 
them, and they endeavoured to excuse their 
movement by saying they had come for beef. 
Such a proceeding was not customary, he said, 
in a tone of great severity, which frightened 
them back to their places. When Lumbo 
heard what a bungle his servants had made, 
he was very angry, and said they had acted 
like boys, being in such haste; they should 
have proceeded stealthily, and surrounded the 
chief before he was aware. However, as a 
last trial, he sent a servant to say that he had 
a special message for Sotendose from the 
king. To neglect this would have been rank 
treason; so the brave and clever young chief 
went to the hut and said he was ready, with 
all humility, to receive his Majesty’s gracious 
message; he was sorry he could not enter his 
kind entertainer’s hut, but the sun was already 
down, and he and his attendants must seek 
their homes. Lumbo asked him with a satirical 
grin if he usually received royal messages in 
the presence of his people. He replied that 
these chosen followers were worthy of all con- 
fidence, but finding after a time that no mes- 
sage was forthcoming, he begged to take leave 
of his host. That baffled individual now came 
out of his hut, and expressed in eloquent terms 
his regret that Sotendose should entertain un- 
friendly feelings towards him, alluding in a 
marked manner to the suspicion with which all 
his advances had been received. The young 
chief trusted he had not misjudged him, but 
feared there was not much love lost between 
them. He then left the kraal. But though 
Sotendose’s prudence had thus protected him 
from present danger, he knew there was no 
longer safety for him in Pande’s kingdom. He 
determined, therefore, to fly into the white 
man’s country. Having assembled his followers, 
and pointed out their peril, he strongly advised 
them to be partners of his flight. They im- 
mediately signified their willingness to accom- 
pany him, and sacrifices were offered to the 
spirits that they might bless the enterprise. 
This done, they set forth while it was yet 
dark, abandoning the women and children to 
their fate. These, they argued, would only 
have hindered their flight, and, like the cattle 
left behind, could easily be replaced in Natal. 
To elude pursuit, the fugitives took a cir- 
cuitous route, and travelled, when possible, 
through the bush. After many narrow escapes, 
and having endured great hunger, they passed 
the boundary river, and were safe. Soon after- 
wards Mopo contrived to follow them. We 
saw them all together in Natal in my story of 
Uzinto. 
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ENGLISH HOUSES. 
[FIRST PAPER. | 


WE all ought to know, more than most of us | her commerce, the accumulations of her wealth, 
do, about our own country. Itis better worth| or the consolidations of her power. 
knowing (at least for ourselves, whose lives are Under the term Almshouse, we propose a 
spent in it) than other countries. Some ac-| glance at English voluntary charities. The 
quaintance with foreign lands is useful, but to} Poor-house suggests ourlegal provision for dis- 
know our own is indispensable. I invite the | tress and want; the School-house may introduce 
readers of ‘Golden Hours ” to take a lesson with | the means of popular education in our seminaries 
me, not so much referring to English physical | and universities; and your own house is the 
scenery (though this is lovely and most attrac-| spot on which to enforce individual cultivation 
tive), but rather to its moral geography, Let | of such facilities as are afforded you for building 
us spread out before us a map of its social| up yourselves into personal independence, and 
charities, benefactions, and other resources, and | a home and name of your own. 
hence learn the purity of that style of patriot- I entreat your candid attention to the argu- 
isms which springs from an enlightened sense of | ment, and humbly trust your prayers may join 
our many obligations to a good and gracious; with mine for the blessing of our Lord and 
God, who has permitted “the lines to fall to us| Master on the discussion, 
in pleasant places, and given us a goodly} There is, first, the Almshouse— 
heritage.” With as many types as there are tiles on its 
There are plenty of growlers to find out our roof. Under this chapter, of many sweet and 
country’s faults, but few that even look for her | tender verses, breathing of brotherly love and 
virtues. “ Times’ Commissioners,” and “Own bowels of compassion, perhaps fifty distinct 
Correspondents,” of Morning Chronicles and | species of charitable institutions may be ranged. 
Evening Standards, present on their broad; There are asylums for the insane, the idiot, the 
sheets of type lots of series of “ Dissolving incurable, and the convalescent; for the blind, 
views,” in brick and mortar, of the habits and|the deaf and the dumb, and even for the 
habitations, vice and misery, privations and triple calamity of deaf, dumb, and blind; for 
neglect of our great towns and cities, and do it the plaintive victim of consumption, with her 
well, and to good purpose, too; but which of meekly-sustained “sentence of death within 
the metropolitan or provincial journals furnish | herself ;’’ for the cripple, leaning on his crutch 
even occasional schedules of our social offsets? so long that he has .almost learned to love it, 
Hence, honest John Bull, who loves a grumble and scarcely feels a burthen which, like the 
and doats upon a nuisance, as irritable men yoke of Christ, supports the bearer ; for poor 
keep a drudge to scold at, as a safety-valve for | “‘women labouring with child,’ the tender 
the escape of spleen—John, I say, gets a fancy plea of mother waking its filial echo in pitiful 
that there are no particular privileges to be} hearts that loved mothers of their own; for 
thankful for; none, indeed, but wretched | penitent Magdalenes, decayed housekeepers, 
daubs or counterfeits in the National Picture} and widows, orphans, and foundlings; for the 
Gallery; nothing to admire, applaud, or to) superannuated governess, whose scant salary 
bring him on his knees before the bountiful! forbade the least provision for age and dis- 
and loving God of old England. We have as ability; for the veteran soldier and sailor, and 
good reason—nay, better, than ever David had, | their orphans; for servants out of place, sea- 
to exclaim, “O Lord, our Governor, how ex-| men without a ship, and apprentices without a 
cellent is Thy name in all the earth! All master; for the afflicted with small-pox, fever, 
that we have is from Thee, and Thine be all scrofula, cancer, spinal, and other special 
the glory.” I want to show you, in two or maladies; dormitories for the houseless; re- 
three papers, that English charities and popular formatories for the discxarged thief; homes 
resources, without counting their heads in the for juvenile first offenders; soup kitchens ; 
ambitious spirit which tempted a David to mendicity societies, to investigate and adjust the 
number his subjects, constitute a public glory claims between imposture and real distress ; 
that weaves a far loftier and more hallowed dorcas and friendly societies; coal, blanket, 
chaplet round the national character, than the and clothing, and small loan societies; general 
splendour of her victories, the latitudes of her; and particular hospitals and dispensaries; 
colonial empire, the freedom of her legislature, general almshouses, open to applicants of all 
the progress of her arts, the development of! classes, subject to certain conditions of previous 
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character and position; special almshouses con- | 


nected with every trade, or profession, or locality 


. . | 
in the kingdom; corporate almshouses and | 
asylums, and annual allowances connected with | 


the sacred precincts of the charity. Count 
the extravagant excess of windows, kept scru- 
pulously bright as the old ladies’ spectacles, 
spotless as their characters, and transparent as 


the guilds of various London and provincial! the moorings of their placid features, which 
companies; funds for the payment of the pre- ‘had there cast anchor of hope and rest; and 


mium for poor apprentices of both sexes; 
money doles in the parish churches; the Sab- 
bath distribution of loaves; the monthly obla- 
tions at the Holy Eucharist; the annual 
largesses on St. Thomas’ day, Christmas day, 
and other sacred anniversaries ; annual devices 
of balls, concerts, bazaars, and other preferable 
methods of raising subscriptions for Spitalfields 
weavers, distressed needlewomen, decayed 
gentlefolks, refugees, and emigrants; the vic- 
tims of epidemics, or fire, flood, and shipwreck; 
the poor boxes at church doors, at the police 
courts, and even at the gates of prisons—as if 
stern old justice connived at a little weirhole 
in the wall, that charity might slink in to them 
who could not get out to her. These free 
institutions comprise our leading national 
charities, or varied forms of the almshouse. 
Material architecture has its “five’’ orders, 
the architecture of British charity has its fifty, 
and every style of column that supports its 
eleemosynary sanctuary, seems graven with the 
solidity of the national character, and inscribed, 
as if by the mystic hand that wrote the tables 
on Sinai, “Do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you.” 

Ah! step across the street to yonder ancient 
row of almshouses, and read the inscription on 
the modest stone tablet let into the little niche 
in the front wall, that looks like a shrine in 
which was canonized the memory of posthumous 
philanthropy, and its old English lettering tells 
you that “These ten almshouses were builded 
and endowed by Dame Dorothy Softheart, for 
ye perpetual occupation and maintenance of 
twenty poor widows, or aged spinsters, of 
honest life and conversation, in the yeare of 
grace 1670.” Read it every word, and then 
bless God that you live under Christian laws, 
whose impartial justice throws the shield of its 
protection alike over the charities of the dead 
and the penuries of the living. Revere the 
fretted ivy that clings feebly to the dingy brick- 
work «with a kind of conscious repose, that 
seems to dread not the rapine of a single 
leaf. Its shrivelled fibres tell you, like a 
natural registry, through how many genera- 
tions of widows and spinsters they and the 
mossy green old walls have waved, green and 
wrinkled, together ; like an old couple that from 
force of habit, mutual interest, and attachment, 
have grown like-each other. Respect the thin, 
pulmonary palings, that, weak and emaciated 
as they are, are fence enough to keep inviolate 








then admire the tender legislation that always 
left the light of charity untaxed, and perhaps 
tempted it to bask too freely in the sunshine 
of its exceptional privilege. Pardon both 
widows and spinsters, if their sisterly uniformity 
of costume has not effected a disagreeable mo- 
notony of personal aspect which was never 
intended, and could not have been got if it had 
—but rather allows free scope for individuality 
of taste, fancy, and personal expression ; not a 
few of the veteran feminines (especially the 
widows) sticking true to their gender and 
traditions to the last, and dreaming—not in 
sleep only, but waking—and believing it 
might come true, that somebody might come 
and marry them some day. Why not? Stranger 
things have come to pass. Respect the forlorn 
heroinism that verifies a maxim, entitled to 
sympathy in all shapes, that “while there’s 
life there’s hope.” If they were not happy 
there, they would not dream of sharing it else- 
where. Cheerful English almshouse! the gen- 
tle smoke of your frugal hearths rises up 
your quaint old chimnies, like an incense offered 
thankfully to Him “who is not the God of the 
dead but of the living, for all live unto Him ”— 
alike the departed builders of these Bethesdas, 
andthe “impotent folk’ whom they supporithere. 

Thus, with all our national failings, we have 
some splendid assets. It is a country to be 
proud of, as its citizens; and to be thankful for, 
as Christians. These are voluntary provisions 
for the “anyways afflicted or distressed in 
mind, body, or estate.” 

There is, secondly, the Poor-house— 

In other words the legislative almshouse— 
the common home of the houseless, who have 
none of their own; the last resource of insol- 
vent destitution; the shrine of necessity, at 
which misfortune or improvidence immolate 
their self-dependence; the hotel of misery, over 
whose open gates the magnanimous hospitality 
English law engrosses, “Thou shalt not starve!” 

It suits the purpose of the “dim religious 
light” party (whose light is too dim to let us 
see the religion) to laud and magnify the 
desultory and inadequate doles of churches and 
monasteries in Popish times, as if the apostolic 
sheet were broad enough to embrace all corners 
in its open housekeeping, bidding every man, 
“ Arise, Peter, kill and eat;” but the relief 
of poverty was never raised to the dignity of a 
statute, and the regularity of a system, until 
the days of our first Protestant Queen, Elizabeth. 
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To look abroad for an illustration of the two 
systems, Galt’s travels, p. 26, observes: 
“Among the most striking proofs of the 
decline of clerical wealth and power in Sicily; 
is the falling off in the customary largesses of 
the poor at the gates of convents. . . The 
state of the poor is gradually become worse, 
and in Palermo the number of mendicants 
has visibly increased within the last twenty 
years. Sometime since their distresses 
attracted the attention of the government 
and a large and extensive establishment 
in imitation of our English workhouse, was 
instituted to remedy the evil. . . But, 
however well intended, this institution is found 
entirely inadequate to remove the distresses of 
the poor, and in proportion as the church con- 
tinues to decline, the number of beggars must 
increase, until that salutary change in the 
habits of the lower orders, of which the cessa- 
tion of their gratuitous supply is the necessary 
forerunner, shall have taken place.” 

The charities of monastic institutions were, 
in truth, none of their lightest evils. They 
encouraged idleness, and the many vices to 
which idleness gives rise—among the flock as 
well as among the pastors. All the accounts 





of these establishments in the southern parts 
of Europe, but especially of Spain, concur in 
presenting a picture—equally disfigured by the 


extortions practised upon the industry, and 
the contributions levied on the wealth, of some 
classes; and the bounty heedlessly lavished to 
the encouragement of indolence, and perpetu- 
ating of poverty, in the other orders of the 
community. Almsgiving, in Romish teaching— 
like payments for masses and indulgences, are 
resolvable into the same motive. They are a 
compromise between conscience and the require- 
ments of the church; a commutation of moral 


duties; a substitute for self-control and plain |. 


dealing, and, in short, a byeway for individual 
incongruities to walk in, at peace with them- 
selves and their religion. It is easier to pay 
well than to act well. Dismissing monastic 
distributions with the general remark that 
charity without principle is apt to be as per- 
nicious as any other form of want of principle, 
we beg pardon for this digression, and return 
to English poor laws. The government had 
paid some attention to the relief of paupers 
more than two hundred years before the reign of 
Elizabeth. An act was passed in A.D. 1388, 
which levied and ordered the“ distributing a con- 
venient sum yearly out of the fruits and profits | 
of the several churches . . to the poor 
parishioners ;” and until the extensive sup- 
pression—or, more correctly speaking, the 
wholesale spoliation of ecclesiastical endow- | 
ments, at the era of the Reformation (though | 





|whole, was a desirable 


not by the reformers), these church levies 
formed a general, though inadequate, resource 
for the poor. That this provision had been 
unsatisfactory, was clear from the Act 27th 
Henry VIIL., which directed alms to be col- 
lected, with the municipal view of keeping the 
classes which are designated “sturdy vagabonds 
and valiant beggars to labour.” Labour is 
God’s law, as well as man’s. “If any do not 
work, neither shall he eat.” The wisdom is to 
provide both, for the want of either is fraught 
with peril to a community. That old legal 
phrase, “valiant beggars,” suggests the politi- 
cal philosophy of beggary. Hunger generates 
a foolhardy valour. by the force of desperation. 
To feed the people is the first policy of govern- 
ments, and the soundest legislation is that 
which affords them the best means of feeding 
themselves. But the State must always be 
ready to step in between its citizens and 
absolute destitution; because governments, 
property, liberty, civilization, and safety to 
life are incompatible with a majority of desti- 
tutes. The tyranny of the Caesars would have 
recoiled upon themselves, but that they stopped 
the mouths of the Roman populace with profli- 
gate distributions of bread. Absolute tyranny 
and bare famine could not be contemporaries 
a month, but ages have witnessed the co- 
existence of serfdom and food. The first 
breaking-up of the feudal system (which was 
practically a foodal system) in the reign pre- 
ceding Henry VIII.,by the landlords’ acquisition 
of the right to sell their estates, dispersed their 
former retainers by their divorce from the 
soil, and deluged the land with vagrancy and 
mendicity. It was essential to the well-being 
of society to localise and domesticate these 
dangerous nomadic hordes. ‘Thus, it was to 
the Act 43rd of Elizabeth, that we owe the 
judicious regulations which found a parish 
and a home for every citizen, by securing the 
compulsory maintenance of the poor, on the 
spot were they were chargeable. Eventually, the 
abuses of the old law of Elizabeth necessitated 
the enactment of the New Poor Law in 4.D. 
1834, This legislation, with all its, perhaps, 
inevitable defects, was a great improvement on 
its predecessor. Susceptible still of many 
ameliorations, which time and experience have 
suggested and continue to suggest, now that 
prejudice has partially survived its resentments 
at every innovation, even on old and ugly 
precedents, the public probably at length, 
admits, that the new Poor Law, upon the 
interposition—alike 


| between the rapid demoralization of paupers, 


and the ruin of rate-payers. The proof of this 
position we reserve for our next number. 
T. B. OWEN. 
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SWEET DREAMINGS. 


In the sunny morning, carelessly we stray 

Through the dewy meadows, gay with tinted flowers ; 
Or along the sea-shore, where soft breezes play, 

And the rippling waters chant their gladsome lay, 
Echoing to the music of these hearts of ours. 


Sparkling as the wavelets, and as fresh and free, 
Runs our merry converse in its easy flow ; 

And we dream sweet dreamings of what is to be. 
And we paint the morrow, thinking we shall see 
Such a lovely sunrise, with its crimson glow. 


But when dawns the future, will those dreams come true ?— 
Fairy-like, romances, will they be fulfilled ? 

Shall we not have graver, sterner work to do 

Than we now imagine—storms to battle through ? 

Seas to cross, whose swelling Christ not yet hath stilled ? 


Wherefore should we murmur? _ Life is far too grand 
To be always playtime, always full of ease ; 

Only: thoughtless children all.day long would stand, 
Building mimic castles, writing names in sand, 

And indulging idle, aimless reveries. 


Oft across the waters, fiercely tempest-toss’d, 

From. some shipwrecked vessel mournful cries will come ; 
We must launch the lifeboat, seek to save the lost, 
Fearless of all danger, heedless of all cost, 

If through God’s good guidance we may rescue some. 


Cliff-like heights before us, we shall have to climb ; 
Rocky paths. to traverse, .e’en with bleeding feet ; 
Learning many lessons, sad and yet sublime, 

That our Father’s dwelling, we, at evening time, 
May with gladness enter, and His welcome meet. 


Then, while earthly pleasures thankfully we share, 
Shall we shrink when buTY calls to toil and strife ? 
No ; each cross God sends us we will calmly bear ; 
Meet our trials bravely, strong in faith and prayer ; 
And to loving service consecrate our life! 


NETTA LEIGH, 
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MONTAGU. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


Mrs, Evizanetnh Montacu was one of the re- 
presentative women of her time, not of the 
audacious hoyden class among whom figured 
so many of the Walpole celebrities; nor yet 
fighting the battle of heavenly wisdom with 
the world, with the uncompromising boldness 
of Hannah More, but a fashionable leader 
of manners as pure as her morals, of cultivated 
understanding, high breeding, and acknow- 
ledged wit, the chosen friend of the virtuous 
Duchess of Portland—the woman whom all the 
best society delighted to honour. It may, 
therefore, afford the modern reader some 


interest to trace her early beginnings, and to | 


consider how much of her character was 
attributable to natural. bent, how much to an 
intellectual father and grandfather,—how a 
decidedly fast young lady escaped being spoilt 
by flattery and fun, partly owing to the whole- 


to her bosom friend, Lady Margaret Cavendish 
Harley :— 

“My papa’s acquaintance wonder he has not 
the spleen; but they would cease their 
surprise if they knew he is so much troubled 
with it, that his physician cannot prescribe 
him any cordial strong enough to keep up his 
spirits. We think London would do it 
effectually, and I believe he will have recourse 
to it. But not seeing any want of spirits in 
me, he will not be troubled with my company. 
I have thought of feigning melancholy, but 





have considered, upon mature deliberation, 
that he would be so glad to find me silent as 
never to let me stir again, lest I should return 
to my primitive talkativeness and imperti- 
nence,” 

Thus she wrote at thirteen. 

Why should Mr. Robinson be so hypped? 


some influence of a home she ventured to call| Why could not he garden, and plant, and 
dull,a mother she and her brothers denominated | farm, and shoot, and fish, and enjoy fireside 
the “speaker,” and a discreet and good friend. | delights, reading, writing, and conversation 


| Mrs. Eliza! 
| come from ?” 


Look into a certain household, in an old 
family mansion called Monk’s Horton, in Kent, 
where nine lively children surround a vale- 
tudinarian father, who snubs them, and are 
subject to the rule of a mother who possesses 
the sedateness of good sense. Mr. Robinson, 
the father, is hypped, or has the spleen, ac- 
cording to the parlance of the time, and looks 
older than he is, with his wig pushed awry. 
The noise of the young people incommodes him; 
after two hours’ silence he bursts out into 
a violent tirade against country life, and 
declares that it is like sleeping with one’s 
eyes open. 

“Why, that is what you have been doing 
all the afternoon, sir,” says one of the girls, 
merrily; while the other, taking his hand, 
says, “ Allow me to feel your pulse, and to 
prescribe. Very fluttering, weak, and irritable. 
I only know of one specific, and that is— 
London.” 

“ Ah, I believe you are right, you baggage,” 
says her father, dolorously. 

“Try it, then, sir,” says the girl, “and take 
me with you to take care of you.” 

“One word for me, and two for yourself, 
No, no. Where’s the money to 


And he took such a dismal view of his cir- 
cumstances, that Eliza, whose pen had already 


| notable gift of flying over paper, wrote thus 


|in the bosom of his intelligent family? Now 
‘our intellectual men pant to get away from 
| London ; he fretted to go there. 





“«¢ Ye groves,’ the statesman at his desk exclaims, 
Sick of a thousand disappointed aims, 
‘ My patrimonial treasure and my pride, 
Beneath your shades, your grey possessor hide. 


But Mr. Robinson did not like to be hidden; 
he wished to enjoy viva voce— 


oo” 


“The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit ;”’ 





and the country doctor—a very poor Aiscula- 
pius, I think, had no better remedy for his 
(spleen than strong cordials, which of course 
gave temporary spirits, followed by reaction, 
but which were, indeed, the fashionable 
panacea of the day. Thus the scholar, versing 
on his wife’s harpsichord, writes,— 


‘¢ Those strains again! Ah no, they higher soar, 
‘Some cordials, John ! and shut the nursery door.’ ” 


The heads of a family generally pitch the 
key for its inferior members; and in spite of 


father’s yearnings for London made the 
daughters think it must be the scene of all 
others for enjoyment. 

“ What makes this place more dull is, my 
brothers are none of them here. Two of 








the sedate good sense of the mother, the | 
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quantity of saffron into his tea.” 
This lively young’ lady continued her family 
revelations to her confidante, after Lady Mar- 
garet had become Duchess of Portland; and 
still the story was of dulness and tedium. 
When these letters were put into the hands 
of the present writer, many years ago, with the 
assurance, “Mrs. Montagu was accounted one 
of the greatest wits of her time,”’—the impulse, 
naturally, was to attack them with avidity ; 
|| but the result was disappointment. Her fun 
|| seemed pertness, her humour forced; more- 





formal expressions of respect to her parents, 
and yet laughing at them to a friend out of 
the house. And yet the letters had a charm 


a new life. That life was chiefly spent in an 
old Kentish manor-house, and yet there were 
no glimpses of green lanes and mossy cottages, 
and revered clergy and virtuous peasantry. 
Instead of these were the rumbling of crazy 
coach-wheels to distant assemblies; the over- 
turns of post-chaises returning from county 
balls, the details of country ladies’ dresses and 
flirtations. 

“Our new members have given a ball, and 
I am very glad they met with a success, since 
they have made so gcoda use of it. I was 
too far distant from the ball to go to it, which 
afflicted me more than the loss of the old 
woman or the turkeys.” 

An old woman had died, which she men- 
tioned in the same breath with the loss of 
some turkeys, though the old woman was con- 
sidered enough of an exemplar to have a 
funeral sermon preached on her. 

Mr. Robinson was grandson of Sir Leonard 
Robinson, and great-grandson of the possessor 
of Rokeby. He married at eighteen, and after 
living at West Leyton Hall, and Edgeley, 
settled on his wife’s property at Monk’s 
Horton, otherwise called Mount Morris, near 
Hythe, in Kent. For prudential reasons he 
lived more in the country than his taste for 
social intercourse inclined him to, which oc- 
casioned some acerbity. 

His two daughters were so much alike 
that they were called “the two peas;” and 
Eliza constantly addressed her sister, and 
spoke of her by this name. “ Like as two peas,” 
they were also like the sweet-pea in its beauty, 
pliancy, and elegance. The likeness of Eliza 
Robinson, by Zincke, in the costume of Anne 
Boleyn, is far lovelier than any picture we have 
of Anne Boleyn herself. Her features are 
perfectly regular; her expression arch and 








them went away a fortnight ago; and ever 
since my papa has ordered me to put a double 


brown. Early noticed for her beauty as well 
as sprightliness, it is not much to be wondered 
at that she had a little of the petulance of a 
favourite. As a child she was much with her 
grandmother’s second husband, Dr. Middleton, 
author of the “ Lift of Cicero,” who perceived 
uncommon talent in her, and delighted in 
bringing it forward. The flattering atten- 
tion received thus early in the doctor’s learned 
circle at Cambridge did not make her more 
tolerant of the triste life at Mount Norris. 
“One common objection to the country,” 
she wrote, “is that one sees no faces but those 
of one’s own family; but my papa thinks he 
has found a remedy for that by teaching me 
to draw. But then he husbands his faces in 
so cruel a manner, that he sometimes brings 
me a nose, sometimes an eye at a time; but 
on the King’s birthday, as it was a festival, 
he brought me out a whole face, with its mouth 
wide open.” This was about the time when 
Mrs. Delany was learning to paint charmingly 
in oils. But Miss Eliza Robinson was not 
destined to rivalher. She tells her friend the 
Duchess, “If you design to make any pro- 
ficiency in that art, I would advise you not to 
draw old men’s heads. It was the rueful 
countenance of Socrates or Seneca that first 
put me out of conceit with it. Had my papa 
given me the blooming faces of Adonis and 
Narcissus, I might have made a more apt 
scholar; and when I told him I found those 
great beards difficult to draw, he gave me 
St. John’s head in a charger.” So no wonder 
she abandoned her pencil in disgust. 
At sixteen, we find her joyously spending 
five weeks at Tunbridge Wells, dancing at 
balls twice a week, and returning home for the 
Canterbury races. Then followed “all the 
hurry of London diversions,” then much 
paying and receiving country visits. 
“Yesterday I was overturned in coming 
from a neighbour’s. We got no hurt at all, 
but were forced to borrow a coach to bring us 
the rest of the way, our own being quite 
disabled.” Nor were such misadventures un- 
common ; another soon follows :—“Lady 
made a ball a few days ago, to which she did 
our family the honour to invite them ; and as 
we were obeying her commands, and had got 
into the coach with our ball airs and dancing- 
shoes, at five miles on our journey we came 
to a brook, so swelled by the rain that it 
looked like a river; and the water, we were 
told, was up to the coach-seat. So as I had 
never heard of any balls in the Elysian fields, 
and did not so much as know whether the 
ghostsof departed beaux wear pumps, I thought 
it better to reserve ourselves for the ridotto 








| refined; her eyes were dark blue, her hair dark 


than to drown ourselves for the ball, and so 
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| a play at a town eight miles from us, and 


| o’clock in the morning, and then all set out 


| you think our diversions ended; but I must 
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turned back and went to Sir Wyndham Knatch- 
bull’s, whose family were hindered by the 
same water. For my part, I could think of 
nothing but the ball; when any one asked me 
how I did, I cried, ‘Tit for tat;’ and when 
they bade me sit down, I answered, ‘ Jack of 
the green.’ A few days after, Lady T. bespoke 


summoned us to it. Two of my brothers, my 
sister, and your humble servant went accord- 
ing to her ladyship’s commands; and after the 
play, the gentlemen invited all the women to 
a supper at the inn, where we stayed till two 
for our respective homes. Here, I suppose, 
tell your Grace they did not, for before we 
had gone two miles we had the pleasure of 
being overturned, at which I squalled for joy ; 
and to complete our felicity, I was obliged to 
stand for half an hour in the most refreshing 
rain and the coolest north breeze I ever knew; 
for the coach-bracers breaking were the occa- 
sion of our accident, and there was no moving 
till they were mended. You may suppose we 
did not lose so favourable an opportunity of 
catching cold. We all came croaking down to 


breakfast the next morning, and said we had |. 


caught no cold, as one always says when one 
has been scheming.” 

This is the lively rattle of a young lady who 
loved dancing and chattering, without a thought, 
seemingly, beyond or above present amuse- 
ment. 

“In town,” she says, “ladies talk of the 


stars; but here,— 


‘If weak women go astray, 


company, ‘Mr. Robinson wears mighty well; 
my mother says he looks as well as ever she 
remembers him—he used to come often to 
the house when I was a girl.’ You may sup- 
pose he has not the hyp at these balls ; indeed, 
it is a distemper so well-bred as never to come 
but when people are at home and at leisure. 
I think I have the pleasure of observing his 
health to mend every day.” 

Nor is it surprising when he had taken to 
dancing instead of strong cordials. (Lest he 
should be thought quite a Methuselah, it may 
be as well to say that his age was forty-five.) 

Next, this fast young lady fled from the 
small-pox. All this while we have been igno- 
rant whether she had a heart or not; but now 
comea few sentences of warm family affection :— 

“Tam at present banished from home by 
the small-pox. On Saturday a woman and 
three children, who live in a farmhouse at our 
gate, fell ill of it, which so much frightened my 
very good and tender mamma, that my papa 
sent my sister and myself directly to Canter- 
bury.” “To my inexpressible grief, my bro- 
ther Robinson will not be persuaded to avoid 
the danger. I have seven brothers, 
and would not part with one fora kingdom. 
Surely no one has so many nor so 
good brothers.’ To her sister she writes in 
this affectionate strain :—* I had your kind and 
affectionate letter, and can assure you I have 
had no pleasure equal to what it gave me since 
we parted. I believe we should be too much 
grieved at the swift passing of hours if we did 
not look on the near stages of time as the road 
to some happiness. May your little 
story be filled with every particular joy, every 








The moon is more in fault than they.’ 


Will-o’-the-wisp never led the bewildered | 
traveller over hedge and ditch as a moon does 
country gentlefolks. A squeaking fiddle is an 
occasion, and a moonlight night an opportunity 

to go ten miles over bad roads at any time. 

I must tell your Grace that my papa forgets | 
twenty years and nine children, and dances as 

nimbly as any of the quorum; but is now and | 
then mortified by hearing the ladies cry, ‘ Old | 
Mr. Robinson! hey sides and turn your daugh- | 
ter!’ Other ladies who have a mind to appear 


young say, ‘ Well, there is my poor grandpapa 


instance of happiness, every gift of good for- 
tune, and let it be the chief circumstance of 
mine that I grieved or rejoiced, and loved, and 
lived, and died as you did.” If sisters do not 
express their love for each other as formally 
now, it may not be that it is therefore stronger. 
Indeed, perhaps something would be gained if 
near relatives expressed their affection for each 
other as unmistakeably as they do to dear 
friends. 

Thenceforth many of her letters are to her 
sisters; for, to her great enjoyment, she was 
he guest of the Duchess of Portland for a 
London season, We pass over the catalogue 


—he could no more dance so!’ Then comes | of ridottos, drums, and birthdays, only pausing 


| an old bachelor of fifty, and shakes him by the | to notice a glimpse of the Duchess of Queens- 


| 


hand and cries, ‘Why, you dance like one of | bury on her way tocourt. “ Her clothes were 
us young fellows!’ Another, more injudicious 'embroidered on white satin, with vine-leaves 
than the rest, says, by way of compliment, | and convolvuluses and rosebuds, shaded after 
‘Who would think you had six fine children ‘nature; but she in herself was so beyond the 
taller than yourself? I protest, if I did not| masterpiece of art that one could hardly look 
know you, I should take you to be young!’ at her clothes. Allowing for her age, I never 


Then says the most antiquated virgin in the | saw so beautiful a creature.” 
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Life at Whitehall seems to have palled 
before the visit was ended: —“ I am pretty well 
in health, but at this present instant not in 
high spirits,—a key below impertinence and 
talkativeness.” No sooner returned to Kent 
than this “ humorous melancholy” gave place 
to the real ills of life; a touch of one of them, 
small-pox, was again the cause of her banish- 
ment. 


farmhouse, with nothing livelier than Plutarch’s 
“ Lives,” and Middleton’s “Cicero,” to solace 


her, and no society but that of the people of 


the house. 

“ They are above farmers considerably ; have 
been possessed—for aught I know, ever since 
the Conqueror—of about four hundred pounds 
a year. They have a good old house neatly 
furnished, but there is nothing of modern 
structure to be seen in it. Iam now sitting 
in an old crimson velvet elbow-chair, I should 
imagine to be elder brother to that which is 
shown in Westminster Abbey as Edward the 
Confessor’s. There are long tables in the 
room, that have more feet than the caterpillar 
you immured at Bulstrode. Why so many 
legs are needful to stand still I cannot imagine, 
when I can fidget upon two. My toilette, I 
fancy, was worked by one of Queen Maude’s 
maids of honour. There is a goodly chest of 
drawers in the figure of a cathedral; and a 
looking-glass which Rosamond or Jane Shore 
may have dressed their heads in. All things 
are very neat and clean, though not quite 
young and handsome. Amongst the old furni- 
ture, not to forget the clock, who has indeed 
been a time-server. It has struck the blessed 
hours of the Reformation, Restoration, Abdi- 
cation, Revolution, and Accession; and, by iis 
relation to time, seems to have some to eter- 
nity. It is like its old master, only good to 
point the hour to industry, to wake the sloth- 
ful soul to labour, to mark the time by voice, 
though not by action ; it is the minister of old 
Care, it calls his servant to yoke the oxen, get 
ready the plough, wakes the dairymaid to 
milk and to churn; the daughters hear in it 
the paternal voice chiding the waste of hours, 
and rise obedient to its early call; even me it 
governs, sends me to bed at ten, and makes 
me rise, oh barbarous! at eight.” 

Having nothing to look out on but a weather- 
cock planted on an old oak just opposite her 
window, she next amuses her idleness by de- 
scribing “the mother of the family, a venerable 
matron of grave deportment, who was well 
educated, and moves in the form of antique 
ceremonies, but is really a sensible woman,” 
and the daughters “who are very good house- 


This time it attacked her sister, to 
separate her from whom she was sent to a 


which I understand better than their cere- 
mony.” 

One evening a country squire came to tea, 
whom she afterwards took the liberty of laugh- 
ing at, but was gravely told he would be a 
good match for a woman with twenty thousand 
pounds. Altogether, she found herself very 
much like a butterfly fluttering in a closed 
casement, unable to get out. 

In October of the same year, 1741, she 
visited the Duchess at Bulstrode, which she 
calls “the most charming place I ever saw; .a 
magnificent house, fine gardens, and beautiful 
park. A part of the apartment I inhabit would 
make you and me a very comfortable house 
when we are poor old maidens.” And she 
advises her sister to “make hay while the sun 
shines, ¢.e., make lovers while eyes sparkle,” 
which she says she is determined to do herself. 
But she tells the Rev. Mr. Freind rather in- 
sincerely that as she is convinced she should 
make a very silly wife and extremely foolish 
mother, she is determined never to trouble any 
man to be her husband. The Duchess has a 
friendship for her she can never hope to find in 
any one else; no one can imagine the pain it 
will give them when the parting day comes; 
qhey are betrayed into tears by even talking of 
it. Yet the parting day comes, and they both 
survived it; and in the course of a few months 
Miss Elizabeth Robinson, aged twenty-two, 
married Mr. Montagu, a man much older than 
herself, grandson of Lord Sandwich, and rich 
enough to enable her to take her place in the 
fashionable circle of which she was to be the 
ornament. 

“Mr. Freind will tell your Grace I behaved 

magnanimously. Not one cowardly tear, I 

assure you, did I shed at the solemn altar; my 

mind, indeed, was in no mirthful mood. I 

have a great hope of happiness: the world, as 

you say, speaks well of Mr. Montagu; and I 

have many obligations to him which must gain 

my particular esteem.” Rather a cool enco- 

mium, after all, froma bride! But it was a pru- 

dent match, welcome to all her family, and pro- 

ductive of entire happiness to herself. 

It is rather a curious trait of “old style,” to 

find Dr. Middleton, her step-grandfather, begin- 
ning his congratulatory letter with “ Madam.” 
It is rather a sermonizing one, telling her she 
has married not only a gentleman of figure 
and fortune, but of great knowledge and under- 
standing, who values her not so much for the 
charms of her person as the beauties of her 
mind. Not that the former are to be despised; 
that is far from his meaning! 

Mr. Montagu carried his bride to his coun- 
try seat of Allerthorpe, in Yorkshire, of which 
she spoke thus to the Duchess of Portland :— 








wives, and have some other qualities in them 
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“As we drew nearer this place the country | the best and greatest virtues—honesty, integ- 
grew more wild, but not less beautiful; we | rity, and universal benevolence, with the most 
came through some rivers that charmed me | engaging affection to every one who particu- 
above all things. We have at present very | larly “belongs to him; no desire of power but 
fine weather, and I assure you it is the only | to do good, no use of it but to make happy. 
fine thing we have here, for the house is old | I cannot be so unjustly diffident as to doubt of 
and not handsome; it is very convenient, and | the duration of my happiness, when I see the 
the situation extremely pleasant ; we found the | | author of it dispensing content to all his de- 
finest peaches, nectarines, and apricots, that I} pendents; and should he ever cease to use me 











ever ate. To-morrow will, I believe, be one of 
the happiest days I ever spent. 
fetch my brothers from school. How delight- 
ful will be such a meeting after so many years 
of separation!” For the little fellows were, it 
seems, at a Yorkshire school, and not allowed 
to go home for the holidays. Joyful must 
they have been, therefore, at their sister’s 
marrying a kind-hearted Yorkshire gentleman. 

“T have got my three brothers with me, un 
trés-bon Mari, and a huge family to take care 
ie You know I am so very a sister 
that I cannot help talking of my brothers; I 
find them just as I would wish them, sensible, 


good-natured, and sober, and the most affec- | 
‘}rule his destiny; so I helped him on with 


tionate towards each other of any children of 
their age I ever knew. They have very good 
characters at school as to their learning and 
behaviour, but the quintessence of perfection 
is my brother Jack.” 

The journey to Yorkshire took them six | 
but we hear of no break-downs or over- 


days ; 
Mr. Montagu had much landed pro- 


turns. 


perty at Allerthorpe, in the best condition, and | 
if the house were not all that could be wished, | 


he had another near Rokeby, and another in 
Berkshire; and during the session of Parlia- 
ment his post was in London. His wife was, 
however, unable to accompany him. “TI can- 
not boast of the numbers that adorn our fire- 
side; my sister and I are the principal figures ; 
besides, there is a round table, a square screen, 
some books, a work-basket, and a smelling- 
bottle.” But she no longer found the coun- 
try triste. 

“The service of a man of sense is perfect 
freedom; where the will is reasonable, obedi- 
ence is a pleasure; but to run of a fool’s 
errand all one’s life must beterrible.” “Iam 
now in the highest content; my little brothers 
are to go to Westminster as soon as the holi- 
days are over ; 


in this is, that Jacky’s going is owing to Mr. 


Montagu’s intercession for him with my father, 


who did not design his going till next year. 

To Mr. Freind, the clergyman who married 
them, she wrote, “ I know it will please you to | 
hear that I have, every day since you made me | 
a wife, had more reason to thank you for the | 
alteration. I have the honour and happiness 


to be made the guest of a heart furnished with 


Tam to go to} 


and what adds to my pleasure | 


with more care, generosity, and affection than 
I deserve, I should be the first person he had 
ever treated in that manner. Since I married 
I have never heard him say an ill-natured 
word to any one, nor have I received one 
matrimonial frown. His generous affection in 
loving all my friends and desiring every oppor- 
tunity for my conversing with them is very 
obliging to me.” Happy the husband that 
}could elicit and the wife that could express 
such an encomium! 

“Mr. Montagu went to Parliament ten days 
ago, to my mortification, but with my appro- 
| bation. I desired him to go, and half wished 
him to stay. I knew his righteous star would 





honour’s boots, and let him go without mur- 
muring. He left me my sister,—and where she 
is, there will happiness be also. Her temper 
| is continual sunshine; she smooths the rugged 
brow of winter, and, without gloom or storm 
within doors, we sit contented, though the 
elements disagree or the sun ceases to shine.” 

The birth of a little son called forth new and 
“The little man,” as she 
lovingly calls him, was the idol of both parents, 
the object of fond hopes, scarcely of a fear. 
“Nature gives better lessons to the heart than 
reflection can, and nature is always in earnest ; 
reason and duty have but their turns.” There 
were now more purpose-like passages in her 
| rambling letters; experiences that many have 
felt, but that she was feeling for the first time. 
“Those who seek true happiness in a crowd 
seem ever seeking what they never find. If 
our spirit of love ever gets out of the ark, like 
| Noah’s dove, it finds no resting-place. Our 
| family and friends are those from whom we 
| must expect happiness; the rest is a raree- 
show.” 

“Tt is of great consequence to a woman to 
|keep off all disagreeable manners; for the 
| world does not mind our intrinsic worth so 
| much as the fashion of us, and will not easily 


” 


| delightful feelings. 





’| forgive our not pleasing. 
| * After we had shaken off sleep, it was no 
'such easy matter to part with little Punch, 
| with whom we played and pleased ourselves as 
longas we couldaffordtime. . . I believe 
thedomestic happiness I enjoy makes me indiffer- 
ent to the trifles abroad, which can bear no 
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694 MRS. MONTAGU, 
comparison with the felicity of living with | her, “One may say of her what Johnson said her 
those one loves and esteems; and, for amuse- | of somebody else, ‘She speaks, and she says her 
ment, there is no puppet-show like the plea- | something.’” suc 
sant humours of my Punch at Sandleford.” “I} Again, in 1792, when Mrs. Montagu was Mi 
have laid your Grace’s kiss upon a rosy cheek. | seventy-two, Hannah More affords the follow- vel 
The little man is very well, and thanks you for|ing glimpse of her:—“ We did a very gay pe 
it; he will do as much for you when he is| thing for quiet country people. You must ne! 
bigger.” “Twenty-two years and ten months | know Mrs. Montagu had, last week, the honour gu 
ago I was just the age my son is now. Ashis|of entertaining the Queen and six princesses re} 
way through life will be through the high | at breakfast, in Portman Square; and yester- rel 
roads of ambition and pleasure, he will hardly | day she made a great breakfast for subjects, to ne 
pass so unspotted, but, I hope, a better in-| which we went. Almost all the fine people Tt 
formed traveller than I have done through my | were there, to the number of two or three hun- re! 
little private path. His account will consist of | dred. Breakfast was ready at one; there was dr 
many articles. Pray God the balance may be | a fine cold collation. The Duke of Gloucester wl 
i right! I would have him think joy is for the | and Mrs. Montagu sat at the head of the table, wi 
pure of heart, and not giddily sacrifice the | the foreign princes next. There was great ve 
smallest part of integrity, in hope of making profusion of ices, fruits, and all sorts of re- la 
large amends by deeds of estimation.” How/|freshments; and the gay coup d’wil, the sight to 
| confidently she reckoned on a long career be-| of so many distinguished persons, was plea- ag 
|| fore him! But he died of convulsions from| sant enough.” _ wi 
|| teething, and it almost broke her heart. Her| Fanny Burney’s first impressions of Mrs. fa 
|| answer to the Duchess of Portland’s sympa-| Montagu are given in her liveliest manner. m 
| thizing letter is very pathetic. It was in the earliest days of her visiting at H 
if No doubt this great affliction helped— Streatham that Mrs. Thrale told Dr. Johnson m 
bi] te ‘ ms Mrs. Montagu was to dine with her the next to 
Dt ienindsa gietnyee aed ene, day. “He began to see-saw,” says Miss Bur- | m 
iy and to prepare the soil, as by much rain, for | ney, “ with a countenance strongly expressive | th 
' the good seed that should be sown in it. The) of inward fun, and after enjoying it some time | ri 
blow was a great one to her husband as well | in silence he suddenly and with great anima- b 
j as herself: he set her an example of patience | tion turned to me and cried, ‘ Down with her, U tl 
and fortitude, and did his best to administer} Burney! down with her! spare her not! 
comfort to her. After a time the wound was | attack her, fight her, and down with her at ll d 
i skinned over, and, to a certain extent, healed.|once! You are a rising wit, and she is at the B ilo 
; She resumed her place in society, thenceforth | top; and when I was beginning the world, and Ss 6th 
"@ to become the valued friend of the best and | was nothing and nobody, the joy of my life was : u 
most gifted persons of her time. The scholar} to fire at all the established wits! and then H c 
and the statesman were alike proud to culti-| everybody loved to halloo me on. But there : is 
vate her society; and as she advanced in|is no game now; everybody would be glad to : 
years her judgment ripened, and her feelings | see me conquered ; but then, when I was new, ak 
acquired a more religious tinge. to vanquish the great ones was all the delight r ] 
Some years after her bereavement she/|of my poor dear little soul. So at her, Bur- ] 
built a beautiful house at the corner of Port-| ney! at her and down with her!’ Oh, how | f 
man Square, which is still associated with her | we were all amused! By the way, I must tell | il ¢ 
name and memory. Hannah More says of it} you that Mrs. Montagu is in very great esti- | i} ¢ 
| and of her (in 1782), “She is now settled in/ mation here, even with Dr. Johnson himself, | f 
Portman Square, where I believe we were} when others do not praise her improperly.” | \| 
among the first to pay our compliments to her.| Two years later, in 1780, when they met at | ( 
| I had no conception of anything so beautiful. | Bath, Miss Burney says, “ We see Mrs. Mon- | 
To all the magnificence of a very superb Lon-|tagu very often. Iam very glad of this oppor- | 
don house is added the scenery of a country | tunity of seeing so much of her; for, allowing | 
retirement. It is so seldom that anything |a little for parade and ostentation, which her | | 
superb is pleasant, that I was extremely struck | power in wealth, and rank in literature, offer | \) 
with it. I could not help looking with com-|some excuse for, her conversation is very | | | 
passion on the amiable proprietor, shivering at| agreeable; she is always reasonable and sen- | 
a breeze, and who can, at the best, enjoy it so|sible, and sometimes instructive and enter- | 
very little a while. She has, however, my | taining.” | 
ardent wishes for her continuance in a world Mr. Crisp, however, judging of her by her 
to which she is an ornament and a blessing.” | letters to the Duchess of Portland (for he had | 
Another time Hannah More remarked of/no personal acquaintance with her), thought | 
= — | 
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her superficial, vain, and affected. Some of 
her girlish flights might certainly lead him to 
such a conclusion. At the age of fifty-eight 
Miss Burney describes her as middle-sized, 
very thin, and looking infirm; witha sensible, 
penetrating countenance, and the air and man- 
ner of a woman accustomed to being distin- 
guished, and of great parts. Dr. Johnson 
repeated the saying of a lady, that she could 
remember Mrs. Montagu trying for this man- 
ner—which it was almost a pity he did repeat. 
It was not long after this (1781) that Johnson 
remarked to Boswell, “Mrs. Montagu has 
dropped me! Now, sir, there are people 
whom one should like very well to drop, but 
would not wish to be dropped by.” “ He was 
very vain,’ adds Boswell, “of the society of 
ladies, and could make himself very agreeable 
to them when he chose. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
agreed with me that he could. Mr. Gibbon, 
with his usual sneer, controverted it.” The 
fact remains undeniable, that Johnson did 
make himself agreeable to Fanny Burney, 
Hannah More, Mrs. Thrale, and doubtless 
many others; but Gibbon might have sneered 
to better purpose had he asked how did he 
make himself agreeable to them; by praising 
them to their faces, and ridiculing their absent 
rivals. It is true that this was chiefly in 
badinage, but it was the serious taking of it 
that made it so agreeable. 

Moreover, Johnson would praise persons one 
day and abuse them the next, according to the 
moods of his mind. There was no one who 
had greater reason to deprecate having all his 
unpremeditated sayings set in a note-book, 
conned, and learnt by heart, though our debt 
is immense to Boswell for so setting them. 

One day he told Boswell, with complaicence, 
“T dined yesterday at Mrs. Garrick’s, with 
Mrs. Carter, Miss Hannah More, and Fanny 
Burney. ‘Three such women are not to be 
found: I know not where I could find a fourth, 
except Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to them 
all.” ‘Might not Mrs. Montagu have been a 
fourth?” “Sir, Mrs. Montagu does not make 
a trade of her wit; but Mrs. Montagu is a very 
extraordinary woman. She has a constant 
stream of conversation; and it is always im- 
pregnated, it has always meaning.” 

Some years before this, when he was less in 
good humour with her, he roundly asserted, 
“She does not know Greek, and, I fancy, 
knows little Latin. She is willing you should 
think she knows them, but she does not say 
she does.” Earlier still, when her Essay on 
Shakspere happened to be mentioned, Sir 
Joshua observed, “I think that essay does her 
honour.” “ Yes, sir,” said Johnson, making 
ready to battle, “it does her honour, but it 





would do nobody else honour. I have, indeed, 
not read it all. But when I take up the end 
of a web, and find it packthread, I do not 
expect by looking further to find embroidery. 
Sir, I will venture to say there is not one true 
sentence of criticism in her book.” Garrick 
then spoke up for her, but Garrick spoke in 
vain. Boswell’s judgment on the essay, how- 
ever, appears to us most candid and sensible, 
“ considering it as a piece of the secondary or 
comparative species of criticism, and not of that 
profound species which alone Dr. Johnson 
would allow to be ‘real criticism.’ It is be- 
sides clearly and elegantly expressed, and has 
done effectually what it professed to do, viz., 
vindicated Shakspere from the aspersions of 
Voltaire; and, considering how many young 
people were misled by his witty though false 
observations, Mrs. Montagu’s essay was of ser- 
vice to Shakspere with a certain class of 
readers, and is therefore entitled to praise. 
Johnson, I am assured, allowed the merit 
which I have stated, saying (with reference to 
Voltaire), “It is conclusive ad hominem.’ ” 

And now as to the essay itself, which was 
published anonymously. It is pleasant fire- 
side reading enough, partly because it is like 
the talk of an amiable, sensible woman, which 
does not fatigue the mind, but only agreeably 
excites it; partly because it is almost always 
pleasing to have one’s attention drawn to 
Shakspere, and to renew acquaintance with 
passages which, perhaps, we have more leisure 
to appreciate when they are detached. Pro- 
bably, however, the essay would have excited 
little notice if it had not been by Mrs. Mon- 
tagu. Her name gave it some prestige, and it 
added some to her name 

The same may be said of three “ Dialogues 
of the Dead,” which are annexed to it. Her- 
cules attacks Cadmus for vaunting the 
superiority of letters over muscular feats. 
Cadmus retorts that the memory of Her- 
cules’ labours will only be preserved by means 
of the writers he despises. 
recorded the actions of the great,” rejoins 
Hercules, “something might be said for them ; 


but need they intrude on us with their own | 
meditations ?” “Yes,” saysCadmus, “the most | 
mankind enjoy are | 


important advantages 
greatly owing to men who have never quitted 
their closets. To them mankind is obliged for 
the facility and security of navigation. The 
invention of the compass has opened to them 
new worlds. The knowledge of the mechan- 
ical powers has enabled them to construct 
wonderful machines,” &c. “ All this would he 


very well,” observes Hercules, “if the pen were 
always thus beneficially applied; but can you 
deny that wit and learning are often made 


“Tf they only | 
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subservient to very bad purposes ?” Cadmus 
cannot deny it, and we are sure we could not. 
“But,” says he, “every gift of the gods is 
sometimes abused; but wit and fine talents, 
by a natural law, gravitate towards virtue. 
Accidents may drive them out of their proper 
direction, but such accidents are a sort of 
prodigies; and, like other prodigies, it is an 
alarming omen, and of dire portent to the times. 
For if Virtue cannot keep to her allegiance, 
those men who in their hearts confess her 
divine right, and know the value of her laws, 
on whose fidelity and obedience can she depend? 
May such geniuses never descend to flatter vice, 
encourage folly, or propagate irreligion ; but 
exert all their powers in the service of virtue, 
and celebrate the noble choice of those who, 
like you, have preferred her to pleasure.” 

In the second dialogue, Mrs. Modish, a fine 
lady, does her best to excuse herself to Mer- 
cury, who “invites”? her to obey a summons 
to the Elysian Fields, by assuring him she 
really “has not time” to leave this present 
life. He had better call again to-morrow; 


Plutarch, and a London bookseller. ‘“ Here is 
a fellow,” says Charon, “ who is very unwill- 
ing to enter our territories. He is so trouble- 
some and obstreperous that I know not what 
to do with him. Take him under your care, 
then, good Plutarch; you will easily awe him 
into order and decency by the superiority an 
author has over a bookseller !’’ (Oh the irony!). 

Plutarch thereupon attempts to tackle him, 
but is presently disgusted to find that he has 
never got off above twenty sets of his works, 
which, indeed, are still accounted pretty read- 
ing for boys and undergraduates, but have 
been quite cast into the shade by sensational 
literature, as, for instance, “The Lives of the 
Highwaymen.” Plutarch’s hair stands on 
end when he hears that a few musty book- 
worms still pore over records of ancient virtue, 
but that the books which have the greatest run 
are those which inculcate no virtue at all. “I 
confess,” says Plutarch, “it has been the prac- 
tice of many nations to incite men to virtue 
by relating the deeds of fabulous heroes; but 
surely it is the custom only of yours to incite 





indeed, she would rather postpone his sum- 
mons sine die. Mercury will not so be put off; | 
he lets her run over all her excuses; proves 
they are very sorry ones, and adjudges her to | 
wander a forlorn spirit on the banks of Styx, 
without end or aim, never attempting to enter 
the Elysian Fields, lest Minos should push her 
into Tartarus: “for the neglect of duties may 
bring on a sentence not much less severe than 
the commission of crimes.” 
Lastly, there is a dialogue between Charon, | 


them to vice by the history of fabulous scovn- 
drels.”” Hesums up by saying, “ The supreme 


|and righteous Judge does not esteem anything 


frivolous that affects the morals of mankind. 


By His final sentence authors will be punished 


as guilty of every fault they have countenanced, 
and every crime they have encouraged; and 
vengeance will be denounced in proportion to 
the injuries which virtue or the virtuous have 


| suffered in consequence of their writings.” 
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A SECOND CLERICAL SOLILOQUY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


| I rreatep this subject generally in a July | 


meditation, and finding that my introductory | 
talking out loud to myself had used up my} 
space, I deferred some particular pros and | 
cons. for another solitary conference. “ These | 
are but generals,’ quoth Greatheart to Giant | 
Maul ; “ come to particulars, man!” And to! 
certain details of my rough sketch I now pur- | 
pose to attend. 

Country “cons.” will obviously be town | 
“pros,” and vice versa. Drawing the reader’s | 
attention to this point, I will now first note | 
down some of the dangers and disadvantages | 
of country cures ; i. e., I will set down country | 
“cons.” and town “ pros” first. 


‘“*THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” 


A country cure, properly so called, will 
range between the charge of four or five hun- 
| dred to some fifteen hundred souls. When 
you get to two thousand and over, you trench 
upon the sphere of town work. In most that 
I now say I shall have in my thought a 
| charge (there are many such) of from three to 
eight hundred people. And here the first 
| danger that I have noted down is that arising 
from the limited sphere of the work; the con- 
stant round of visits among the same people, 
and, after some years of work, horse-in-the- 
mill work, so to speak (I put it in the de- 
pressed man’s point of view), the weariness 
-and disheartening that is apt to supervene. 
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The country parson, if a man of system—a man 
of such system as that admirably pointed out 
in that invaluable little book, Evans’s “ Bishop- 
ric of Souls,”-——the country parson, then, with 
a defined system, makes a’ point of seeing all 
his people (not only the sick .among them) at 
certain recurring intervals of time. He strikes 
an average of weekly visits, according to the 
number of families in his parish, by keeping 
to which every one will have been visited in 
turn, and no neglected houses cry out against 
his hours of study or of rest; no troubling in- 
ward voice keep repeating to him Eliab’s 
question, ‘“ With whom hast thou left those 
few sheep in the wilderness?” There will be 
no mental crumbs in his couch of nights; no 
mental toothache in his pursuits by day, at 
least on this score of parish work. But, un- 
less he be a man of exceptionally elastic frame 
of mind, that horse-in-the-mill character of the 
work will at times wear and dispirit him. He 
will weary of his sermons, seeing always the 
same hearers in just the same places, many of 
them already saturated (he will say in such 
moods) with his teaching at school. He will 
enter heavily and despondingly upon the still 
recurring round of constant fruitless visits, in 
which all has been again and again said that 
can be said. His heart will sink as he taps at 
this cottage door, and wonders what least par- 
ticle of good he has done in all his many 
visits here; he foresees the repetition now of 
the often repeated, unsatisfactory conference ; 
he is ashamed to feel that he would be con- 
scious of a relief if, after a second rapping, he 
should try the door and find that it is locked, 
and the occupant of the tenement gone hop- 
ping or leasing. The grimy orange-brown 
face, seamed and wrinkled like a last year’s 
apple in the spring; the dirty room; the not- 
dislike to see him, but the uselessness of any 
endeavour to make the visit a ministerial visit, 
without dragging in religion dpropos of 
nothing, in a forced, unnatural way (because 
he feels that his hearer hates the subject), 
which is worse than not touching upon it at 
all,—all these anticipations come into his mind 
as he waits. And if he enters and finds the 
woman at home, what is he to say? Is he to 
talk about the potatoes, and the price of bread, 
and the long drought; and after an unsatis- 
factory ten minutes’ mere gossip, take his leave 
with an uneasy heart? He has so often 
openly reproved, warned, exhorted, directly 
and by a side wind, that he feels it useless to 
say the same thing, in the same words nearly, 
every time that he comes. 

He has tried putting some houses into a 
sort of disgrace for atime (a clergyman’s rela- 
tion with his people seems in many things 

I. 

















like that of a father with his children) ; he has 
passed those houses by, and, in some cases, 
has found that, the reproof has been more felt 
than his spoken admonitions had been. But 
where this has failed, or has seemed not ex- 
pedient to attempt, he can ‘but go on biding 
his time. 

Not all of even the impracticable are like 
this old woman, who, when she was poorly, 
and he forced some reading on her, passed on 
hastily from the subject with the remark, 
“That's a terrible pretty Psalm,’’ and tried to 
ward off his comments upon it with a full de- 
scription of how she had been “both ends 
together” with cramp in her stomach all the 
night. Or at another time (and really this 
happened to the writer), at the close of some 
reading, and of some few earnest words anent 
it (to which, for once, and for a wonder, she 
seemed to have listened profoundly), she-rose 
from her chair and curtseyed, and said, with 
solemn emphasis, “I be glad you came to me 
to-day, sir; I think it was to be that you 
should come to read to me to-day; I think 
*twas ordered that you should come to-day.” 
Then to the pleased pastor, inquiring and 
hopeful, “ You see, sir, I had just got my 
place all cleaned and tidied up, and so it did 
seem like a providence that. you came to-day.” 
What is a poor man to do with such a case? 
And there are many such. 

Or with a thoroughly godless farmer, whom 
yet he cannot endure to leave utterly alone, 
though all has been said, and again and again 
said, that can be said, it would seem. 

Then the disreputable beer-shop; the home 
where both husband and wife drink ; thewoman 
who never speaks beyond a dull “yes” or “no,” 
—all these cases make the country parson’s 
repeated visits wearing and depressing to him. 

The country parson’s, I say, because the 
case is different where a man has his some 
thousands to see after. He cannot, then, take 
up such a system of continuous visiting both 
sick and whole; except in sick cases he will 
probably not see the same face twice in two 
years. (More’s the pity, and the need of a 
larger staff of clergy in our towns. For I shall 
show hereafter that, in this case of visiting, the 
country cure has, after all, the advantage, upon 
the whole, over the town.) So that he can 
speak home to the point, without circumlocu- 
tion, once for all, e. g.,. “Do you ever come to 
church?” “No.” “Why not?” and then 
he has his course clear,to show how wrapped in 
the world that life must be which cannot give 
even one hour inoneday in the week to God and 
to thoughts of better things than can be scraped 
together by a long life’s labour for self and 
for the world. So he shoots his shaft and 
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goes his way. A year or more has passed 
next time he sits in that room, and eternity is 
nearer; and yet time still the all in all. It is 
easy for him to take up the’ matter ministeri- 
ally again, while he alsc shows, by little kind 
acts and words, that the comfort of the ageing 
body is also a matter of concern to him. Or, 
perhaps, it is but one opportunity of speaking, 
and he'never sees the recipient of his advice 
again. For the migratory character of the 
inhabitants of a town spreads his ministry over 
a yet wider range than is represented by the 
number of people under his care. So it is 
always fresh work with him, besides that it is 
easier to speak home ‘to strangers, and that 
weary recurrence of fruitless visits is not an 
experience of his ministry. Indeed, he does 
not know whether his visits have been fruitful 
or no; he goes away hopeful that they have ; 
he has— 
“ Fired his ringing shot, and passed ; ” 

and he has not been forced to watch its course, 
and again and again to note the mark missed, 
or the flattened ball falling dead in front of the 
hard. and. inert. mass against which time after 
time it, sped. i 

I do not say that his visits are more useful, 
mind you, or his position better in being thus 
shut out from that steady, patient, continued 
round of visiting, which we compared to the 
work of a horse in the mill. Rather, I think, 
the “pros”’ are for the country parson really. 
But I do say that his work is less discouraging ; 
he can manage to be more hopeful, because he 
does not see such continual reason, for next to 
despair. And his speaking can be brisker and 
crisper, that. is but) for once, than ¢an that 
which, by constant repetition, has. grown flaccid, 
dull, depressing. There is more excitement 
about his visiting—not that heavy weight 
which is apt to burden the country parson who 
seems to haye seen every one till they are tired 
of him, and. to. have said, too many times all 
that has. to be said. 


“Creep into thy narrow bed, 
Creep, and let no more be said! 
Vain thy onset! all stands fast ; 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


“ Let the long contention cease! 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese, 
Let them have it how they will, 
Thou art'tired, best be still!’ 


This represents the morbid mood which is 
apt to visit the country parson after some 
years of work of which he sees scarce any re- 
sult. But the voice that Elijah heard in 
Horeb calls him out of his moody cave, and 
sets him to doing again, reminding him 





how quiet, persistent, unobtrusive work, even 
though it show no proportionate result, yet is 
the way by which abiding results are wrought, 
—is,indeed, God’s own way of working; not the 
wind, not the earthquake, not the fire, but the 
still small voice; and, moreover, that there 
may be many, or at least some, even of those 
of whom he despairs, in whose hearts the 
leayen is working that shall hereafter effect a 
change which on this side of death he must 
not see nor know. 

So if there be, in the country parson’s work, 
more that has a tendency to depress and dis- 
hearten, why, he must the more earnestly and 
often go to the treasury of the King, for fresh 
and more abundant stores of faith and patience, 
in order that there may not be a stealthy fall- 
ing off of zeal and love. 

A great deal of our ministerial work is (it 
has quaintly occurred to me sometimes) typi- 
fied by the patient cat, which will for hours 
together watch by a hole. For long it is all 
in vain, but the paw is on the mouse at last. 
This seems a type of those ministerial visits of 
which I have been speaking: for a long while 
they appear to be in vain; at last the opportu- 
nity may come. Best not force it, nor keep 
the mouse in by premature clawing at the re- 
treat. On the other hand (for one always has to 
be on one’s guard against one’s self, and in this 
case there is a danger of relieved acquiescence 
in inaction)—on the other hand, we must be 
really watching for it, and, where possible, en- 
ticing and planning towards the occasion. 

Or to take a somewhat loftier illustration; 
our work, that must be patient, waiting work, 
vigilant and earnest, but not hurried, fidgety, 
premature, seems to me represented in the 
story of the Israelites beleaguering Jericho. 
Six days the Lord’s army was to compass 
the city in silence and (save for the marching) 
inaction. Six useless days, the impatient 
heart might have protested; arming in the 
morning and disarming at night after nothing 
accomplished—only that silent march of men 
full of martial energy, but compelled to repress 
it; no outlet for all that accumulated force 
which in the days of preparation had been 
gathering for this first onset upon the foes of 
the King; that great thunder of shouting all 
to be repressed in the swelling bosom; only 
the thin clear call of the priests’ curved horns 
—a still small voice too scanty for the city to 
hear, at least, to heed; and this day after day, 
and nothing done for God! And so the force, 
theinvincible army (for is it not God’s army ? ), 
that could do anything and everything, is 
compelled, it seems, to abide content with 
doing nought. The silent, armed men, and 
the priests with that puny, inadequate sum- 
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mons, and the mighty ark of God giving no 
sign; all of these are, day after day, to com- 
pass the city, Satan’s stronghold, going about 
it once, but seeming in no way to be assailing 
it, and then returning to the camp, and taking 
there an unearned rest. 

But the time and the day come; the time 
and the day now of God’s secret, as then of 
His revealed, appointing; and that pent-up 
energy is let loose at last; and the word is 
given, after that painful constraint of silence, 
“Shout, for the Lord hath given you the 
city.” And the long waiting is rewarded, 
when the wall, that so long frowned in resist- 
ance, falls down flat, and it is but going up 
straight into the now defenceless stronghold ; 
and where Satan’s seat was, behold, the ark 
of God is firmly established. 

Let me recall an instance of this patience 


| crowned by success; this silence at first and 
| for a time, and then the marching in through 


the breach. 

A friend of mine told me the matter, which 
fell as follows. He was going on his parish 
round as usual, but on knocking at one cot- 
tage and obtaining admittance, he found an 
addition to the familiar members of the house- 
hold. A railway in process of formation-partly 
passed through my friend’s parish, and here 
was one of the stalwart navvies sitting by the 
cottage fire. On seeing his natural enemy, 
the clergyman (for this seemed the impression 
on his mind) he surlily turned his back to the 
visitor and ignored his presence. My brother 
(if was my brother) took no notice of him, but 
sat down and began talking to the good 
woman of the house. Presently he alluded to 
the new comer, and was told that he was a 
lodger, working at the railway, but that he 
was now unwell and eould not go to work that 
day. For one thing, he had an exceedingly 
bad sore throat. My brother rose to go, and 
just turned to the navvy as he left, saying, 
“T’ll send you down some hartshorn oil; I 
think it will ease the pain; and I hope you 
may be better next time I see you.” The only 


| answer was a half-growl; but the remedy was 


sent,—whether used or no,itseemed more pru- 


| dent not to inquire. But my brother did find 


occasion to look in from time to time, and to 
inquire concerning the sufferer, and this with- 
out any direct assailing of the sullen fortress ; 
silence, save for the little piercing blasts of 
slight kindly interests and small offices, be- 
leaguered that city for some time. One day, 
however, he called; the big form was no longer 
seated by the fire; on inquiry, he proved to be 
in bed up-stairs, considerably worse. Cer- 
tainly, if ever, the time for direct attack seemed 
to have come. The clergyman went up to see 


the poor fellow, He was looking towards the 
door as he entered. Immediately, on seeing who 
it was, he turned away with his face to the 
wall. But my brother went up to him and 
laid his hand on his shoulder, and said some 
simple kindly words. And lo! the time had 
come; the wall of the grim fortress straight- 
way fell down flat, and it was but to enter at 
once, there and then. He burst into tears, and, 
“Ah,” he said, “I haven’t been spoken to 
kindly like that since I left my mother!” 
The barrier, I say, was down now, and how 
much of this demolition had been effected by 
that quiet, unmeddling, patient, seemingly 
fruitless, previous encompassing the place! We 
are, indeed, too apt to be in a hurry, having 
only this little span of Time in which to work ; 

and we forget how patiently God can afford to 
tarry, having the ages of Eternity for his 
plans, and for the maturing them. Thus 
shallow, though self-esteemed deep thinkers of 
the day are in the habit of looking at our con- 

dition here, and at the difficult questions to 

which it gives rise, only from the stand- 

point of this moment out of Eternity’s Day. 

They cannot reverently and humbly wait until 

they are permitted (having passed through 

this discipline of knowing only in part, with- 

out which condition Faith could not have being) 

to look back upon the mighty Past, and for- 

ward to the ever-developing Future, and so to 

perceive the relation which this one link bears 

to the whole chain. 

But I digress. I find I cannot do more, in 
this paper, than finish this subject of the pros 
and cons.of the clergyman’s visits in town and 
country; therefore let me go on to put down 
some of the disadvantages of the town cure in 
this matter, and, consequently, often, though 
not invariably, advantages that a country 
charge possesses. 

Now obviously there will be the danger 
of his visiting becoming superficial and un- 
thorough; not only because there. are so 
many thathe cannot see, at least except at 
over-long intervals, but even in the case of 
those whom he does see. The country parson 
must work on slowly and painfully, it is true; 
often disheartened because he cannot see 
much result of his work; and still more be- 
cause he feels that the worker is so inadequate 
for the task set him to do. Whether with 
light or heavy heart, however; whether with 
blithe and hopeful or bowed and anxious 
spirit, he still goes on, adding here a little 
and there a little, all in one manageable sphere ; 
sowing not a piece here and there, but the 
whole ground; and not only sowing ‘it, and 
then going his way, but ever returning to tend 





the seed, and to hoe the still-springing weed- 
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growth. There is a certain monotony in this 
work, but, rely upon it, it is better than the 
unsystematic method of scattered and unsus- 
tained visiting which is all that the town par- 
son, with his thousands to visit, and all the 
administrative work of a large parish to busy 
him, can manage. His visiting cannot pretend 
to vie in efficacy with that of a man who has 
only his hundreds to superintend; notwith- 
standing that these are probably much scat- 
tered (so that his work is not fairly represented 
by the numbers; it takes him, sometimes, an 
afternoon to make two visits), and the town 
population thickly huddled. Undoubtedly the 
town clergyman stands at a disadvantage, and 
the staff of town labourers ought to be increased 
to at least one clergyman to every 2,000 
people, if he is ever to attempt that systematic 
care not of the few, but of all alike, and to 
build stone fences for the fold, not to set up 
hasty hurdles which the next gust blows down. 
Of course, as I have tried to show above, he is 
in a measure the gainer so far as his personal 
feeling is concerned; he avoids one source of 
recurring weariness and depression, and he has 
an excitement perhaps in some cases where 
his country brother finds heart and words 
ready to fail him, if he would give in to the 
feeling. But then one’s own excitement is 
not necessarily the measure of the edification 
of the people. And though enjoyed work may 
seem to be the more efficacious, to our own 
thoughts, than that of which it may be said,— 


‘‘ With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Yot till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern ;”’ 


though work which caused no effort in the 
doing, which sprang spontaneously, and as of 
necessity, from the drawn bow of the being, 
may seem to have attained its aim, while weary 
toil seems abortive, yet, I think, experienced 
workmen will have learned to distrust easy 
work. 

Then, besides, how great an advantage does 
the country parson possess, in his intricate 
knowledge of his people and frequent conver- 
sation with them, over himof thetown! What 
greater force and exactness must this know- 
ledge give to the sermon-writing of the former ! 
how the visits of the week will often suggest 
or sharpen the topic of the Sunday ! how, with- 
out being personal (1) yévorro) he can give an 
edge to his writing, having an individual want 
in his mind, which will somehow come home 
more, not only to the individual, but to the 


congregation! There is a reality, a concrete 
character, not merely an abstract and general 
tone, about such speaking. The clergyman 
who can hardly find time even for the thorough 
visiting the sick, will necessarily miss many 
of the every-day wants and practical question- 
ings of his people generally. Hence, for ser- 
mons to be effective, they should be written 
by one with cure of souls; sermons, I mean, 
that have to do with practice, and not with 
doctrine merely or chiefly ; sermons addressed 
to an ordinary congregation, not those written 
for the universities. And thus, I think, there 
will be a subtle power, a human influence 
about sermons that come from an earnest 
heart, though in a life so busy that it is hard 
work to find time to think the thoughts out 
and to set them down; there will be, in speak- 
ing that comes out of the midst of work among 
one’s people, an wunction, so to speak, a 
power of reaching hearts, that the mere stu- 
dent’s work, however polished, however learned, 
would lack. Nay, even the poet, if he shuts 
himself quite from the rubs and jostling of 
life, to cultivate the Muse more undisturbedly 
and entirely, would (I believe) never effect 
that, with the cold finish of art, which a rough 
ballad sung by a worker would attain. To 
touch men’s hearts we must mix with men, 
and learn their wants,their doubts, their hopes, 
their yearnings, their faults, and their virtues, 
in brief, ail that has influenced or is influencing 
them. Thus popular preachers (ordinarily so 
called) cannot, I think, speak to the heart or 
reach beyond the tickled ear, as they might 
have done had they clipped a little the time 
given to sermon-composition, and just gone 
out among their people to find out what they 
want. 

But, anyhow, the town preacher must, as a 
rule, draw his bow at a venture. Let us not 
doubt that often the shaft speeds home to 
some heart that had just left a chink between 

the hard armour-plates of habit, of sin, and of 
world-worship. Still, as a matier of preference, 
we would choose, as a rule, the aim at a mark 
rather than the (so to speak) chance and gene- 
ral discharge. The town preacher knows his 
congregation, but the country parson knows his 
people. There the Misses So-and-so will sit, 

and always do sit; there grim old General 

Lowe may ever be seen, sternly keeping watch 

whether his minister should have an extra 

button on his wristband, and ready to denounce 

a coloured shirt (were such an improper gar- 

ment betrayed) as a “vestment;”’ there are 

the Wrights, who study continually at St. 

Alban’s, in order to show their parson how 
he ought to conduct his own service; there 





are the good-natured Brownlows; there the 
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stiff Greenbacks ; these sometimes sail in and| only his congregation, they are his people. He 
honour the church with a sight of the last new} can more easily bear them in his heart to the 
outrage against taste in dress. There the| Throne of grace; he knows their wants and 
tradesmen sit—those that come; and nowhere | their graces in some degree; he has an indivi- 
the poor. Thus is it in the large town church; | dual interest in each, an individual anxiety for 
the preacher knows just who will be at church, | each; hence, I repeat, his sermons get a pur: 
and where they will sit, but he does not know| pose, a directness that otherwise they would 
them,—at least, he rarely has that intimate| lack. They may yet be poor sermons, but 
knowledge of them that the country parson | they would be poorer without this advantage ; 
has of his little community. For sometimes | and a very simple word, if it come from a heart 
the very people have grown up under his eyes; | that hungers for your individual good, and 
he catechized the most of them at school; he | that understands something of the cravings 
patted the bashful heads, and was pleased to | and gladnesses of your own, will find an en- 
see the shy, sidelong look of confidence and | trance there, which the discourse far superior 
love, and to mark the brightening of faces | (in art) will miss if it come from lips which 
when he came into the school. Anyhow, he} never spoke strong or kind words to you in 
has got to be more a part of the life of his sim-| your need or your trouble, and from a heart 
pler charge than the town pastor can, as arule, | which, however earnest it may be, yet is a 
hope to become. stranger to yours. 

Not but what there is plenty of evil in the} And though no pastor can or does thus 
country as well as in the town; I do not mean | know the life and the heart of all his flock, yet 
that all is unsophisticated simplicity ; alas! far | there is, at least, not such a barrier placed at 
from it. But there are not the same conven- | the outset between the pastor and his people 
tional barriers; there is a less artificial life;| in the country. And then his frequent and 
even among the gentry, for your stiff London | systematic visits make, so to speak, a tacit 
dinner-party, you walk over five miles, and | understanding between himself and even those 
dine, and take a bed. Among the farmers,—| to whom he may have scarcely spoken. If 
well, you meet sometimes with a little trial of | not many of the men have themselves confided 
what stuff you are, and if your practice stand | their interests to him,they yet know well that 
the test there is better hope that your preaching | he is their confidential friend; that the home 
may be the more heeded. As a rule you get a/| matters are pretty well known by him; that 
hearty welcome, and soon (or it is your own the bit of mutton for broth, when the wife or 
fault) a frank confidence, from the farmers and | child was ill, came from the hand of their 
tradesmen, ay, and this sometimes after plain | friend; that if they be ill or in trouble, there 
speaking to them, if no temper muddied your | he is ready to post down day after day to sit 
speaking, and they might see a kindly care for | with them, and read to them, and pray with 
their best interest at the bottom of its flow. | them, and show in every waya kindly interest 

And,naturally, you have not beenmany years! in them. So that there is, I say, at least a 
in the parish without knowing, from them-| tacit confidence between the pastor and most 
selves, a good deal about the poor—from their | of his flock in the country, much more than 
sore legs to their sore hearts; and I myself) can often be in the town cure. 
value the opportunity of inspecting the former, And if there is truth in what I have said, 
that in due time the latter may be submitted | and if the town and country cure are ever to be 
to my surgery. You know much of the history | equalized (save for the genius of town and 
and of the mutual relationship of the families | country), why, all that has been said brings in 
in your parish; they are indeed much more, as|a strong argument for more clergy. And 
I said, like one family, rich and poor together! this is a matter which chiefly concerns the 
(not, indeed, as much as they ought to be, but| laity, I mean to say more about this another 
more so than in the town), and their pastor is | time. 
more like the father of the family, to advise,to, Further, I may give another soliloquy about 
scold, to help and relieve, to console. He also} certain other pros and cons. of town and coun- 
knows mostly whom to expect and where to look | try, heaping many together. Enough, at any 
for them in church, but they are not so much rate, of this specimen of the class. 
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THE WORLD OF THE PAST. 


A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


As I was looking over the Dulford Gazette the 
other evening, the following advertisement 
caught my eye— 

“To be let, furnished, for a term of three 
or five years, Deerbrook House.” 

Then followed a detailed description of “ this 
delightful residence,” every particular of which 
I knew only too well; for Deerbrook House 
had been the home of my early years, and 
although so long a time had elapsed since 
that day when I quitted its roof for the first 
and last time, yet, the recollection of every 
nook and corner of the old home remained as 
vivid as ever in my mind. 

I had often longed once more to see the 
village and the house in which my life began; 
to live over again, for a few hours at least, 
some of that early, peaceful time; but so much 
had happened since then—such changes, such 
partings—that I half shrank from the attempt 
to revive so, strongly the memory of those old 
days. Perhaps, after all, I might have let the 
opportunity slip by, had not my friend, Mrs. 
Cherrymore, called the next day, and after 
talking of a variety of matters she said to 
me,— 

“Have you seen, my dear, that Deerbrook 
House is tobelet? I have been thinking, that 
perhaps you might like to take a look at your 
old home; and you know Miss Cottle and I 
have long been talking of paying a visit to 
Deerbrook Abbey. I have never been there, 
and I want to see the gardens and pictures; 
and so it struck me that you might, perhaps, 
like to join us ina fly, and go over to Deer- 
brook for the day. I have no doubt Miss 
Turnall would make the fourth. We could 
take our dinner with us, and eat it in the Abbey 
grounds, which would be very pleasant, and 
not at all dangerous this dry weather. What 
do you say to it P” 

Thus put before me, I at once agreed to 
Mrs. Cherrymore’s proposal ; and it was fixed, 
that if convenient and agreeable to the other 
ladies, weshould spendthe next day at Deerbrook. 

The morning was very favourable for our 
expedition. It was one of those beautiful 
mornings, in the end of August, when the mist 
of the past night is not at once dissipated 
by the rising sun; and as we drove along the 
open road, bordered on each side by wide fields 
of amber corn, the soft mist hung like a wreath 
upon the circle of the horizon, and objects, 








which as we passed them stood out clearly in 
the bright sunshine, soon became obscured and 
dim, as we left them behind us in our onward 
way. Just like so many things which, when 
present with us, appear so absorbing and all- 
important, but which lose these characteristics, 
and fade into insignificance, when looked back 
upon through the vista of many years. 

It had been arranged, that while my three 
friends proceeded at once to the Abbey, I 
should pay my solitary visit to Deerbrook 
House, and join them afterwards at a certain 
alcove in the Abbey gardens, where we might 
dine. 

A little difficulty arose on my asking for 
the keys of my old home at the well-remem- 
bered lodge. The gardener’s wife declared 
that “she’d no call to show the house to 
strangers who came out of curiosity to see 
the place, and who did not intend to take it;” 
but, on seeing me take out my purse, she 
called her daughter, a child of about eleven 
or twelve years old, and, giving her the 
keys, bade her go with me and open the 
house. 

In old times, when Deerbrook Abbey had 
been a richly endowed monastery, Deerbrook 
House was a farm attached to it. In the fine 
grass meadows, in the midst of which the 
house is built, grazed the fat cattle of the 
monks ; while, in the large old-walled garden 
and orchard adjoining, grew the succulent 
vegetables, the savoury herbs, and the fine 
fruits, with which they might have regaled 
themselves on les jours maigres, being also 
supplied with eels and carp from the pond 
on the left hand side of the meadow. 

I first walked through the flower garden 
and shrubbery, but found little in these which 
harmonized with my recollection of what they 
had been in my early days. Subsequent 
possessors had altered and “improved” them 
according to their own fancies, and the old 
plants and flower-roots, which I so well- 
remembered, had either died or had been 
removed to make room for newer varieties. 
But the distant view remained just the same. 
There was the winding river; the green hills, 
that once seemed to be the boundary of the 
world; the clump of firs upon the top, 
which we so often wondered whether any- 
one had ever visited; the three purple peaks, 
far up the valley stretching to the left; and 
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the gleam of light shining on the sea in a dip 
between two low hills on the right. 

“You may sit down in the hall,” said I to 
my little guide, as soon as she had unlocked 
the front door forme. “I know my way about 
the house, and you can wait here until my 
return.” 

“Oh, if you please, mum,” begged she, “I 
can’t stop here by myself. I would’nt if you 
was to give me the whole world.” 

“ Why not?” 

* Because of the ghosts, mum, hay’nt you 
heard about the ghosts? The place is haunted. 
There’s three ghosts as walks here.” 

Of course I had heard of them, many and 
many a time. They were among my earliest 
friends ; and although I cannot confess to a 
personal acquaintance with either, yet it gave 
mea kind of pleasure to hear that these old 
inhabitants of my home had never left the 
time-honoured roof for gayer scenes. 

The most. ancient and distinguished among 
them was the “ White Lady.” During some 
centuries, she had continued to take her 
evening walk on the drive, from the lodge to 
the house; but whether she was a person of 
regular habits, or whether she had any other 
motiye for choosing ‘this road, I never heard. 
She had been the Lady Abbess of the nunnery 
attached to the Abbey, and before she re- 
nounced the world had been called the Lady 
Eleanor. ‘Tradition had probably, at one time, 
supplied many more details of her history, 
but these were all which came down to us. 

That there was a subterranean passage 
leading from the house to the Abbey was well 
known, and we used to hear that once upon a 
time some former owner of Deerbrook House 
had had the curiosity to open this passage, 
the entrance to which was in the cellar. 
After clearing away a quantity of stones and 
rubbish, he found a vaulted way, along 
which he walked for a little distance, until he 
came to a huge chest full of money, upon the 
lid of which stood a black crow, who lifted its 
wings, stretched out its neck, and. screeched 
every time he attempted to touch the chest. 
This so alarmed him, that he rushed back into 
the cellar and gave orders that the passage 
should be instantly blocked up again. We 
had no wish to intrude upon the black crow, 
but we often searched about in the cellar for 
the bricked-up entrance. 

Besides this there was a haunted room in 
the house, in which some one, many years ago, 
had hung himself; but as this room was 
constantly in use, and had nothing mysterious 

about it, we did not think very much of this 
ghost. 


house, was a little more alarming, because. he 
might be lurking in dark corners on gloomy 
winter evenings, ready to spring out upon 
unweary little travellers to the upper regions 
at bed-time. He had been a mighty hunter 
in his day, and, of course, a very wicked man; 
but whether he rode about the house. on the 
ghost of his favourite hunter, or whether. he 
had been obliged to assume that form himself, 
we were not told. All.I know is that he 
signified his. presence by a sound precisely 
like the kicking of an impatient horse in a 
stable. This noise was not unfrequently heard 
on wintry nights ; but. we were always assured 
that it was really caused. by the moving ofa 
loose board in the garret by the wind, 

Having, then, no fear of the ghosts myself, 
but being disposed rather to greet them as 
the old acquaintances of my childhood, I sent 
the gardener’s child out upon the lawn, and 
set forth alone, to wander through the deserted 
rooms and long passages of the haunted house. 

I heard nothing of the phantom horse, nor 
did I catch a glimpse of the white dress of the 
Lady Eleanor. passing along the dimly lighted 
gallery; but I did not think, when I under- 
took this solitary visit, of the sights and sounds 
that still hung about the lonely house—all in 
the blaze, as it was, of the August sunshine 
streaming in through the dusty windows. 
The visions of the past arose. before my eyes; 
old voices, long silent, lurked in the air ; for- 
gotten names, unheard for years, were called 
upon down the passages; forms, livmg only 
in the memory, passed in and out of the rooms; 
little feet, grown very weary since, pattered 
up and down the stairs and across the floors; 
echoes of old music, songs, and psalms floated 
strangely in the vacant; parlours. , A. kind of 
terror came over me, at. thus finding myself 
surrounded by the world of the past, filled 
with beings once so familiar; I, so changed 
since then; and they, all unaltered. 

But among these apparitions there was one 
figure which particularly attracted my atten- 
tion, without, at the same, time awakening any 
profounder emotion, than a sort of half-amused 
regret, mingled with surprise; and I turned 
from those visions, arousing feelings too sacred 
aud deep for words, to follow that little child, 
in a pink frock and cambric bonnet, which 
trotted about so busily, hither and thither 
through the house. At one moment I could see 
her on the lawn, plucking the daisies or pulling 
open the mouths of the snap-dragons in the 
borders; then she was standing beside the 
couch in the breakfast-parlour, bending her 
head over the book in her hand,while the tears 
dropped from her eyes over the great letters 








Another, who had the range of the whole 


on the open page. In the old nursery I found 
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her again, wild with joy at the acquisition of 
a pill-box filled with beads; and then I saw 
her, a moment after, sitting demurely in a little 
chair, fondly hugging a large wooden doll. 

Who was this little child? Had she ever 
an actual existence? And where is she now? 
These’ were the questions I asked myself, as I 
caught these glimpses of her in the old de- 
serted house. 

I could only answer, this was once myself. 
I! Not the same being, surely; which now 
lives a life so different? What care I for 
beads or dolls, and the trifling difficulties of 
an hour’s lesson? My enjoyments, troubles, 
and desires are such as she has no part 
in. If this little child had a real existence 
once, she has long since passed away, and lives 
no more. Yes, she is dead; not as the body 
is dead, when the spirit lives, but her hopes 
and fears, her thoughts and fancies, her plea- 
sures and her griefs, all have become extinct, 
and exist only as a memory of the past. 

Soon another vision appeared to me in 
the haunted house, and I saw the little child 
no more. It was that of a young girl. I 
felt as one sometimes does in a dream, that 
this was the same being as the child, and yet 
it was not the same. I saw her delighting in 
those lessons which were the daily trial of the 
first; the doll, on the other hand, was cast 
aside with an expression of profound contempt. 
She no longer gathered the daisies on the 
lawn, but enjoyed nothing so well as to seat 
herself beneath the great cedar tree, and dream 
over the days of old romance. Fergus Mac- 
Ivor and Roderic Dhu—whom I regard as two 
very inferior individuals, more than ordinarily 
selfish, cruel, and insincere—appeared to her 
as heroes of the noblest mould, fully worthy 
of the warm admiration she bestowed upon 
them. I saw her take up a book of selected 
poems, and read, with a flush of enthusiasm, 
lines which to me seem but senseless and 
inflated words. 





haunted house, and came away, leaving the 
ghosts in possession of the dim and gloomy 
abode, which had once been for me a happy 
home; and although I could not immediately 
recover from the pensive feelings which these 
scenes had stirred so deeply, yet, I do not in 
any way regret my visit. On the other hand, 
I have derived from it much food for useful 
and encouraging thoughts. 

It is well sometimes thus to be brought face 
to face with the ghosts of our dead selves. 
It is well to look upon what we were at this 
time and at that; not in order that we may 
exalt ourselves in self-gratulation over the 
poor feeble spectre of the past, but— 


“That we may rise on stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things.” 


Surely, there is no one who can venture to , 


affirm that his whole course has been a con- 
tinued advance; that in nothing did a “dead 
self” surpass his present being; that there 
never was a time in which he was more simple- 
hearted, trustful, or zealous for the truth than 
now? Do we not often need to meet with 
the ghost of our dead selves, in order that we 
may be thus reminded from whence we have 
fallen; that we may see how we need “to 
repent and do the first works ;’’ nay, require 
even to go back to the earliest form of life, 
and “ become again as little children’? From 
this vision of our dead selves, in which we 
perceive a sincerity and earnestness which we 
miss now, may we not rise to a more prayerful 
and watchful life P 

It is again, when we meet face to face with 
a past self, that we learn the great lesson of 
self-distrust. We see how we once felt so 
certain that our opinions were the whole of 
truth; how we believed that our decisions 
were those by which the world should be go- 
verned; and how persuaded we were that our 
ideal of goodness was of the highest type. Now 
we look back upon these things as among the 


This. young girl, too, was once a living. | errors of inexperienced youth; but let us also 


sorrows, aspirations and enthusiasms, which 
are now no more. 


| breathing creature, throbbing with joys and | remember that what we now are will ere long 


be but the ghost of a dead self; and the time 


What do I care for those | may therefore be coming when we shall regard 


things which possessed an’ all-absorbing in- | the opinions and judgments of to-day as among 
terest for her? I look upon her amusements | those things to be left behind, in the aim to 
and desires, her views of life, her fears and | press forward to that which is before. From 


troubles, with a kind of half-amused pity, as 
upon those of another being. I remember 
her thoughts and feelings, the objects of her 
profound admiration, and the causes which 
awakened so keenly her sympathies and emo- 
tion, and I am constrained to say, this is not 
I, it was a dead self, who once lived, but who 
has now become extinct. 

I closed the doors and shutters of the 








this view of a past self we may rise to a less 
confident reliance on the infallibility of our 
present views, and to a more entire depend- 
ance on the guidance and teaching of the 
Divine Spirit, who is the great revealer of all 
truth. 

With distrust of ourselves, we may also 
obtain from the same glance at a departed 
self a larger charity towards others, and wider 
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sympathies. We forget, sometimes, when we| It is true that we often come to look upon 
condemn an opinion or, censure a folly, that | the faults and follies, the opinions, wishes, 
these were once our own. We may have left | and aims of our past selves, as upon those of 
them behind us, but it was only, perhaps, after | another being. We take upan old book which 
a long course of trial, and with many a resist- | we once admired, or we turn over the pages 
ing struggle, that we could be induced to part | of an old letter, and we are ready to exclaim 





with them. Now they are a part of a dead | 


self, it is true; but it is well sometimes to call 
up this spectre from the past, in order that 
we may be the better provided with patience 
and charity towards others, whom we may 
desire tc keep onwards in the path which we 
ourselves have trodden. 

There is also a large measure of hope and 
encouragement for the future, often gain, in a 
review of the past; and from the stepping- 
stone of a dead self we may rise to a more 


implicit trust in the wisdom and love of that 


Almighty hand which has led and guarded us 
hitherto. We find how we once felt so sure 
that this or that thing would suit us best, and 
believed that all the happiness of life depended 
on our obtaining something upon which we 
had set our hearts, or on our being permitted 
to carry out some favourite project; yet, as 
we regard these now, we perceive that we 
are happy, though we never gained what we 
thought could alone make us so; we are suc- 
cessful, though our favourite schemes were 
frustrated. Thus we may establish our hearts 
in faith, and, looking back upon what we were 
at this time or that, can say, as we endeavour 
to pierce the gloom of the future— 


“Though dark be my way, 

Since He is my guide, 

*Tis mine to obey, 
And His to provide. 

Each sweet Ebenezer 
I have in review, 

Confirms His good pleasure 
To help me quite through.” 


—*Tt could not have been I who once thought 
so highly of this inflated folly, or who wrote so 
absurdly ;”’ and yet we have at the same time 
the most unshaken consciousness that the 
change is not one of personality, but only of 
condition. We may be, as we sometimes say, 

| “a different being,” but we are perfectly assured 
that, although our state has undergone an 
entire renewal, the individual remains the 
same. It is not a succession of persons, but 
only a variety of stages, through which the 
one being has passed: just as the butterfly is 
not a new insect, but only the development of 
the grub and the chrysalis. 

May we not infer, from this retention of the 
consciousness of our identity through all the 
mutations of our being, that when the great 
change takes place which shall separate the 
immortal from the mortal, the spirit will still 
be able to look back upon its state on earth, 
as on a dead self, recalling its follies and weak- 
nesses, remembering the slavery from which 
it has been redeemed, and the sin from which 
it has been delivered? And thus, when the 
sundry and manifold changes of this life are 
over, it may be still on the stepping-stone of 
a dead self that we shall rise to take a part in 
the new song sung around the throne of God 
and of the Lamb; for the review of the past— 
a glance at what we were at this time or that— 
will surely call forth a more ardent strain of 
praise to Him “who was slain, and has re- 
deemed us to God by his own blood.” 

A. J. BUCKLAND. 
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CHAPTER XL.—MR. HASTINGS REVOKES A RASH 
vow. 
Hvuen Hastives was grievously ill. He awoke, 
on the morning following a night through 


| when he pronounced him to be suffering from 
'an attack of low fever, which, however, shortly 
| proved itself to be brain fever. 

The knowledge of this brought upon Rachel 








which Rachel had anxiously watched by him, | an overwhelming dread; and, indeed, it is to 
more restless and feverish; and, at length, at be feared that her health, far from robust for 
Marion’s solicitation, Mr. Philpott, the parish| many months past, would have given way 


doctorofGreat Ham, was sent for. Hedespatched | under the anxiety, had not Marion come for- 
some cooling lotion and some medicine, and | ward, with self-forgetting devotion, to help her 


called to see his patient again in the evening, | in her hour of need. 
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“QO woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.”* 


Such a woman surely was Marion Hellier; and 
It had thrust her 


such sorrow had made her. 


to let Rachel over-fatigue herself, nor be too 
much in the invalid’s chamber, Marion went up- 
stairs, and Mr. Philpott left the house. Rachel 
was standing in her old place by Hugh’s side 
when Marion passed through the dressing- 
room into his room, watching his thin face as 
it writhed in the uneasy distortions produced 
| by delirium; but, moying noiselessly towards 





selfishness and fretfulness out of sight, and | | Marion, she took her hand and motioned. her 
revealed generosity, endurance, kindliness, of | back into the dressing-room, and there tried 
which Mr.:Hellier’s unselfish forbearance had | in vain to speak. 


seldom demanded the exercise. 


Rachel’s strength soon began to fail under 


the trying task of nursing the invalid, though 
she would not own. to it, or resign her post 
by his side. Marion understood this and acted 
accordingly; she made a point of being ever 
near to help Rachel, to hand her the medicine 
which she offered to Hugh; or to keep vigil 


while Rachel slept, still by her husband's | 


side. 
Willie did not see much of her during this 


time of sickness, but he still took long walks | 
with his nurse when she was not employed in | 


relieving Mrs. Hastings’ servant, Susan, of 
extra work; and at other times he spent the 
afternoon with Mrs. Auckland. 

Hugh had been ill a week, without any 
change for the better having taken place; and 
then Mr. Philpott told Mrs. Hastings that he 

should feel more easy if further advice were 
called in. 

“Tt would be well if a medical man, who 
knows something of his constitution, could see 
him,” he remarked. 

“Dr. Manor is the only medical man who 
has ever attended him,” said Rachel, in reply. 

“Could he be sent for?” inquired the 
doctor. 

And Rachel] turned silently to Marion for 
guidance. 

“We will send for Dr. Manor,” said Marion, 
without hesitation. “What day will be con- 
venient to you to meet him? ” 

“You had, perhaps, better telegraph for 
him, and send to me when he arrives.” 

This conversation had taken place in the 
dressing-room adjoining the room where Hugh 
lay. Mrs. Hellier accompanied the doctor 
down-stairs. She had a grave question to put 
to him,—* Was Hugh in any danger ?”’ 

“ He will become worse unless the malady 
be arrested,” the doctor replied. “Brain fever 
is not a light matter, though I think I may 
say that Mr. Hastings has a constitution 
strong enough to overcome both the fever and 
its consequences.” 

And then, having received an injunction not 


* Sir Walter Scott. 


“Don’t distress yourself,” said Marion, as 
tears instead of words came from Rachel. 
“Mr. Philpott has been telling me that he 
believes there is no cause for . 

Marion hesitated, uncertain what word she 
might venture to use, when Rachel burst into 
tears. She was dreading the worst. 

“ Dr. Manor will be able to prescribe what is 
best for him,” said Marion, as her own eyes 
filled with tears. Rachel shook her head, and 
, Marion continued, “Shall I see to the tele- 
gram being sent?” 

“Please do.” 

“Rachel,” added Marion, “you may really 
hope for the best. Mr. Philpott would not 
say what he did not mean.” 

“ He thinks badly of Hugh,” sobbed Rachel. 
“But Dr. Manor may relieve him, and Mr. 
Philpott may be mistaken.” 

With these words Rachel returned to her 
husband, while Marion set off to the farmhouse 
to find a messenger. The farmer was out, 
and the farm labourers were in the field at 
some distance. 

“ Couldn’t I ride into Great Ham?” asked 
Willie. 

“You have never -been out alone on your 
pony,” said Marion. 

“Never mind that,” pleaded the child. 
“T’m not a bit afraid. Frisk will carry me 
safely. Ill run and ask Reuben to saddle 
him.” 

Marion was too anxious for Dr. Manor’s 
arrival to raise any opposition; so Willie 
made haste to find the lad he had mentioned, 
who with a willing heart but clumsy fingers 
tried, in his turn, to make haste to saddle the 
pony. 

“ Good-bye, mamma,” said Willie. “Don’t | 
be uneasy while I am gone.” And as Marion 
went forward to kiss him he whispered, “I 
only wish my first ride alone were not to | 
fetch the doctor for uncle Hugh.” 

Little Willie’s pride at finding himself a | 
knight-errant unattended, his gladness at the | 
prospect of a ride on a fine summer morning, | 
was lost in the one idea of summoning the 
doctor with all possible speed.. And this idea | 
put all notion of fear aside. 
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Dr. Manor, who took a more friendly in- 
terest in Mr. Hastings than in any ordinary 
patient, no sooner received the summons 
than he started by a train which enabled him 
to reach Little Ham on the evening of that 
day. 
It had been a day of suffering for Hugh and 
deep anxiety for Rachel. Hours of delirium 
had preceded hours of passive unconsciousness 
to all save the existence of pain; and thus the 
poor sufferer lay when Dr. Manor arrived. 
Mr. Philpott, who had called for the third 
time that day, was there. Before going up- 
stairs the two doctors were for some minutes 
alone, and then they visited Hugh, while Rachel 
and Marion in another room waited for their 
verdict. 

At length it came. Mr. Hastings was 
seriously ill, but, as Mr. Philpott had already 
said, not in actual danger. 

“And you will cure him, Dr. Manor?” 
cried Rachel, turning her pale wistful face 
towards the doctor. “Say that you will soon 


| cure him.”’ 


“We will do our best,” replied Dr. Manor ; 


| “and you, Mrs. Hastings, must promise to 
| further my plans.” 


“TI will do anything you tell me,” said 


Rachel. 


| that you give up tending your husband. 


“Then I must order you to go to bed at 


once; you are not fit to be up,” the doctor con- 
| tinued, kindly; “and your good health may 
be of consequence to Mr. Hastings when he 
begins to get better.” 

“T cannot leave my husband,” said Rachel, 


“T am well enough to be with 


2 


resolutely. 
him ; and if not 

“You will behave like a sensible lady, and 
try to get back your strength for a future time. 
It will be better for Mr. Hastings,” Dr. Manor 
continued, more seriously, “if you consent to 
absent yourself. Any kind of excitement 
must be avoided, and he would be less likely 
to become excited in seeing any one else. 
Besides, it is absolutely necessary for yourself 
lam 


| prepared to stay here to-night, so that, in case 


of need, I can be called. And now I must say 


| that I think it would be wise to engage a 


nurse—one accustomed to night-work. Mr. 


| Hastings must not be left.” 


| night. 


“He never his been,” said Rachel. “ Susan 
has sat up the last two nights while I slept on 
a sofa,” 

“Then she is not equal to another disturbed 
Perhaps you can send into the village 


| for a-trustworthy woman.” 


“T will ask my nurse to come here for to- 
night,” said Marion. 
Mrs. White handed Willie over to the care 








of the farmer’s wife, and willingly prepared to 
watch by the invalid. 

There was more need for Rachel to take the 
rest which Dr. Manor prescribed for her than 
she herself believed; but Marion knew how 
necessary it was, and determined that, even at 
the expense of her own strength and time in 
tending Hugh, she should have it. Exhausted 
in mind and body, Rachel slept soundly. 

But while she slept her husband grew worse, 
and Dr. Manor applied remedies which, though 
strong, seemed ineffectual. By the morning 
Mr. Hastings was still weaker than he had 
been, and Dr. Manor began to fear that his 
life might ebb away. Dr. Manor told Marion 
of these fears ; but they both thought it expe- 
dient to withhold them from Rachel. With 
regard to her Dr. Manor’s words seemed veri- 
fied. The next morning proved that, had she 
wished it, she was too weak to leave her bed. 
There she lay, almost helpless, asking of every 
one who came into her room news of her hus- 
band. She was not long in gathering from 
their looks, rather than their words, that he 
was worse, and compelled Dr. Manor to admit 
the fact and to give her his word that if any 
other change took place he would let her 
know. 

In the afternoon a change had indeed passed 
over Hugh. The fever seemed to have left 
him; and though too weak to speak, he evi- 
dently recognised those about him. 

Later in the day Dr. Manor returned to 
Bircham, promising to run down again to 
Ham in the course of a few days. 

“Tcan do nothing more for him than Mr. 
Philpott is doing,” Dr. Manor said as he left 
Rachel; “no one, in fact, can do more for him 
now than to keep him perfectly quiet.” 

“ And then——?” Rachel was unable to 
finish her sentence; but Dr. Manor under- 
stood it. 

“Upon that condition I believe Mr. Hast- 
ings will gradually regain his strength,” he 
said; “though I do not wish to conceal from 
you that your husband is very ill, and that a 
relapse might prove fatal. I tell you this to 
warn you against allowing him to be in the 
least excited.” 

Rachel, for some time, continued too weak to 
more than lie patiently while Marion divided 
her attention between the two rooms, bringing 
news from one to the other. Mrs. Hellier 
would not even resign her duties during the 
night, although Susan insisted on sharing 
them with her. 

Thus a day or two passed without Rachel’s 
seeing her husband. One night, being too 
restless to sleep, she crept noiselessly to the 
door of his room. 
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The day-dawn had not yet penetrated the| “ Perhaps we shall hear of Mr. Eden's being 


darkness of the small hours, and the dead in Bircham at some time when you are better,” 


silence of the night made the darkuess seem’ she said, hoping this would have the desired 
even more intense. When she opened the | effect of dismissing the subject. 

door Susan was in the dressing-room, and| But Hugh gently replied, “I should like 
Marion had fallen asleep in an arm-chair,| to see him now.” 

while Hugh lay so still and quiet that Rachel} When Rachel told Marion of the wish he 
thought he slept too. Careful not to disturb} had expressed, both agreed to consult Mr. 
either, she glided up to the bed, and kneeling | Philpott as to its being granted. The good 
by its side bowed her head upon her hands, to | doctor, as might have been expected, put his 
think over the hopes and desires, fears and} veto upon the visit of a lawyer to the sick 
dangers which beset her, in a prayerful, trust- | room; but when he saw how anxious Mr. 
ful spirit. Once during this time of trial, Hastings was for the visit, he concluded that 
Rachel had been tempted to argue according | it would do him more harm to be thwarted 
to the laws of probabilities. | than to have his own way. 

“Tt is not likely,” she would say, “that “You can send for your solicitor,” said 
Marion and I should both be made widows | the doctor; “but you must warn him not 
within so short a time. It is not probable | to enter into any kind of business matters, and, 
that another in our family will be cut off in | above all, not to contradict his client.” 
the prime of life. It is not probable ;” “but is | Without saying so Rachel felt that the in- 
it not possible ?” was aninner whisper. And,| junction was needless; the memory of Mr. 
awed by this thought, she now prayed that! Eden’s frequent visits to Sir Hugh came back 
her husband might be restored to health. |to her; the memory of all that had been said 

Her presence did not arouse Marion ; but | about them; of Sir Hugh’s letter; of Hugh’s 
suddenly the sound of her own name pro- | forbearance, regret, and subsequent distrust : 
nounced in a hollow whisper made Rachel | all this came to her mind, and sounded a death- 
look up, and she found Hugh’s gaze fixed | knell in her ear. Rachel, as well as her hus- 
upon her. | bani and his sister, had her moments of su- 

“ Are you awake?” she said, with a strong! perstition. She was now awed by a dread 
effort at self-control, and, at the same time,| that if Mr. Eden came she should lose her 
taking one of his wasted hands in hers. husband. 

A gentle pressure of his fingers convinced| Possessed of this idea, Rachel would have 
Rachel that Hugh understood her, and she was | laid hold of any excuse for preventing the 
about to speak again when Marion, having been | coming of Mr. Eden, and told her sister 
awakened by Rachel’s voice, rose from her| Marion, with a feeling akin to desperation, 
seat to give Hugh his medicine. She then| that, before writing to him, she must repre- 
drew the chair in which she had been sitting | sent to Hugh the fact that his journey would 
near the bed, placed Rachel in it, and left the! cost more than they could afford to pay. 
room. | Marion heard this proposal from Rachel 

Hugh did not speak again for some time, | with astonishment, and gently told her that 
and when he did, it was to make a request as| Hugh was far too ill to be consulted about 
unexpected as it was perplexing. | anything, that he must still less be thwarted, 

“I want to see Mr. Eden,” he murmured;|and that she would undertake the respon- 
and when Rachel, in agonized fear that his sibility of writing to Mr. Eden. 
mind was again wandering, told him that! As Marion said this, Rachel began to weep, 
Mr. Eden was far away in some foreign! and it was with difficulty she could regain her 
city, he gently said he should wish him to be| composure to take her old place at her hus- 
sent for. | band’s side. 

The words pained Rachel, for, not reading} A day or two after these arrangements had 








| her husband’s mind aright, it seemed to her! been made, Dr. Manor came again to Little 


that he was more occupied with worldly busi-| Ham. This time he gave a more favourable 
ness than with thoughts of better things. She! opinion, but heard with much- uneasiness of 
would rather, also, that he would have given Mr. Eden’s intended visit. “He must not be 
her some words of welcome after their long excited,” he repeated, and then again pre- 
and painful silence than that he should awake | scribed rest and fresh air for Rachel herself. 
with the name of the lawyer upon his lips. In| Hugh watched for Mr. Eden’s arrival with 
her great joy and thankfulness, however, that | undisguised anxiety; and, as day after day 
he was once more able to speak, she sup-| passed by without any answer to Marion’s 
pressed all other thoughts but that of satis-| note which she had sent to Alban’s address in 
fying him. London, he grew more and more anxious. 


on 
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“Perhaps Marion will write again,” he said 
one morning to Rachel. “If Mr. Eden delay 
much longer it may be too late.” 

“ What do you mean, Hugh ?” asked Rachel, 
doing her best to hide her anguish. 

“If you can bear it, my darling, I will tell 
you.” And then Hugh in broken sentences 
made his wife understand that he felt he was 
dying. “We are called upon to part a few 
years before we expected, but we shall meet 
again,” he said. 

A wailing cry which she strove hard to 
suppress burst from Rachel’s lips, and cling- 
ing to her husband in the grief of despair, she 
told him he must not leave her, that she 
could not bear it; and then in her love and 
anxiety she knelt by his side, and prayed aloud 
that He who had healed the centurion’s servant 





by a word would now heal his own servant, and 
give him strength in that hour of his need. 

“May He hear us,” said Hugh, when Rachel 
ceased. “If He own me as His servant, He} 
may yet spare me to do what I can for Him; 
but hitherto, Rachel, I have served myself, 
not Him.”’ 

For a moment Rachel was silent. The 
remembrance of his self-sacrificing love and 
service for her, and of her own absorbing 
affection for him, was just then present with 
her, and she wondered whether he was think- 
She was about 


ing of that when he spoke. 
to express her thoughts, when a ring was 
heard, and Marion came into the room to say 
Mr. Eden had arrived. 

“Let me see him at once,’ murmured Mr. 
Hastings, and Marion went down to welcome 





their visitor. She found him sitting in an easy 
chair, looking so pale and travel-worn, that the 
many warnings and injunctions which she had 
intended to give him respecting his interview 
with Hugh died upon her lips while she in- 
quired after his health and rang the bell for 
some refreshment. 

“The journey has not tried me as much as 
I expected,” he said, after he had asked after 
Hugh. ‘“ We made it as quickly as possible, 
that I might lose no time in reaching Mr. 
Hastings. Your letter was delayed in coming 
to us, or I should have arrived sooner.” 

While Mr. Eden took some lunch, Mrs. 
Hellier told him how earnestly the doctor had 
enjoined the greatest caution :—“ Mr. Hastings 
is not, on any account, to be in the least 
excited, and particularly not to be contra- 
dicted,’ she said. “It is natural that any one 
as ill as he has been, or indeed as ill as he 
still is, should wish to see his solicitor. Mr. 
Hastirigs is fully aware of the extent of his 
malady; but if you will kindly make your 
interview with him as short as possible, Mrs. 





Hastings will talk over matters with you 
afterwards.” 

Mr. Eden looked inquiringly at Marion. 
Was this really all for which Hugh Hastings 
had brought him from his safe retreat on the 
Continent ? 

*“ Alban said so,’ ran the current of Mr. 
Eden’s unspoken thoughts; “but I must yet 
prove that my mission hither is higher ;” and 
then he added aloud, “I think you said Mr. 
Hastings wished to see me at once.” 

Marion assented by rising to lead the way 
up-stairs. As Mr. Eden entered the sick room, 
from which more than a glimmer of daylight 
had been carefully excluded, he hesitated; for 
a moment, that darkened chamber, where he had 
watched Sir Hugh in his dying moments, stood 
before his mind’s eye; then, as his sight grew 
accustomed to the gloom, he perceived a thin, 
transparent hand stretched out on the coun- 
terpane as a sign of welcome to him, and went 
straight up to the bedside. 

“TI thought never to see you again, Mr. 
Eden,” Hugh said. 

“ You have been very ill,’’ Mr. Eden replied, 
not noticing Rachel, who sat at her husband’s 
other side. 

“That might not have been the cause. I 
never intended to see you again. I told you 
so at your office that day.”’ 

“T had forgotten it,” said the lawyer, placing 
his hand to his brow, as was his old- habit 
when in a pensive mood. “ And you did not 
mean what you said.” 

“T did mean it,” said Hugh, bitterly. ‘“ But 
now, Mr. Eden, I have asked you to come 
because I want you to tell me all that you told 
my father before he died.” 

* We seldom spoke on the subject of worldly 
matters,’ replied Mr. Eden. “Your father 
loved to speak of ——” 

“Teach me all that you taught him to love. 
Tell me the secret of his peace.” 

The poor invalid spoke in desperate ear- 
nestness, and his hurried tones contrasted 
strangely with Mr. Eden’s calm voice as he 
replied, “The secret of his peace was in 
Jesus. He saw Him as his Saviour, and he 
rested on the fact that He has redeemed us 
from all sin.” 

Rachel sat listening in silence. She had 
anticipated the nature of the conversation 


| between her husband and Mr. Eden; but yet 


Hugh’s manner surprised her; and his words 
fell so solemnly on her ear, that, instinctively, 
she imagined he might wish them to be heard 
only by Mr. Eden. ' Neither Rachel’s child- 
like submission and woman-like devotion to 
her husband had taught her that he loved and 
trusted her so fully that he kept no thouglit 
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back from her; and now, gently and unob- 
trusively, she tried to draw away her hand 
from his, that she might leave him-and Mr. 
Eden together alone. But his fingers closed 
over her hand, and by their silent pressure 
bade her stuy. After some moments of 
silence, Mr. Eden spoke again :— 

“Many of us are wilfully blind to this fact ; 
we will not believe it; and to such it neither 
brings hope or assurance. The good news 
must be believed to be realized.” 

“ Faith, then, brings the dying man peace ?” 
interposed Hugh. 

“The fact that Christ has borne our ini- 
quities is the only ground for peace. Our best 
faith may be weak and wavering, apt only to 
make us desponding and uncertain, but the 
great fact that Christ has wrought our atone- 
ment can never fail. Did you ever fully 
understand what Sir Hugh meant by that 
dying message ?” 

“You interpreted it.” 

“But you did not give me time to tell you 
all. Can you bear it now?” 

“Yes.” 

“He meant this,—that as the blind man’s 
faith gained for him the word which healed 
him, so the sinner through faith receives the 
salvation which saves him. Faith is the in- 
strument, Jesus is the surety. It was his 
sight-giving power which healed the blind 
man; it is his life-giving grace which heals the 
soul’s sicknesses. If Christ had not passed 
by, Bartimeeus had cried in vain; if his death 
were not real, the faith of the whole Church 
could not save a perishing soul.” 

“Did my father believe this ?” 

“ His last words showed that he did.” 

“Will you forgive me?” was Hugh’s next 
question, after some moments of silent thought. 

“JT have reason to ask your forgiveness,” 
said the old man. “Through me you have 
been grievously wronged.” 

* We won’t speak of that,” said Hugh, in a 
hurried whisper. “It may all turn for the 
best—if I am spared. I have wronged you— 
Rachel, tell him.” 

Mr. Hastings closed his eyes, almost ex- 
hausted by the exertion he had made. His 
mind, prostrated as it had been by the fever, 
was yet stronger than his feeble frame. 

“Whatever evil you may have thought ‘of 
me I freely forgtve,” said the old man. “You 
always were a noble, generous lad, Hugh; 
one that never, in your wildest moods, spoke 
an unkind word of any one without a reason. 
Appearances were against me; I blame no 
one for a thought he may have had.” 

Rachel's eyes filled with tears. Something 


gone by, and which, as she looked at Hugh’s 
pale face, she thought would never come again. 
The first sentence only of ‘Mr: Eden’s reply 
reached Hugh’s ear, for he had fallen asleep. 
So Rachel gently rearranged the pillows, and 
Mr. Eden left the room. 

It was many hours before Hugh awoke: 
when he did awake, he asked for tea and 
bread and- butter, which he ate and drank as 
soon as Rachel handed itto him. She, nervous 
little woman as she was, watched him take 
this his first meal since his illness with much 
inward dread. She had heard, from her 
father’s poorer parishioners, old nurse’s stories 
of “ground hungers” and “false appetites,” 
and the old superstitious spirit within’ her 
made her tremble lest there might be truth in 
them. But she was reassured when Mrs. 
White told her, with moist eyes and a glad 
smile, that the returning appetite was a sign 
of returning strength, and that the long, 
peaceful sleep was, without doubt, the turning- 
point from sickness to health. 





CHAPTER XLI.—MR. AND MRS. WILES AT HOME. 


Earty in the evening of the day succeeding 
that on which Mr. Eden went to Ham, Roger 
Wiles and his wife had seated themselves on a 
bench under an apple tree at the end of their 
garden, to enjoy a quiet rest and cooling breeze 
after the heat and business of the day. 

Mrs. Wiles, who, we are glad to be able to 
state, had quite recovered from her attack of 
ague, was busily employed in knitting,—old 
Roger in poring over a large and well-worn 
book which lay open on his knee; while a 
thrush and a blackbird gladdened them with 
their clear song, to the subdued though shrill 
accompaniment of the chirp of sparrows. 

Mrs. Wiles had been for some time absorbed 
in her own thoughts, when Roger suddenly 
roused her by quoting the following well- 
known phrase :—“One man’s wit, but many 
men’s wisdom.” 

“What is, my dear?” asked Mrs. Wiles. 

“A proverb is, if it be a right one, such as 
these are,” replied Mr. Wiles, pointing to the 
book which lay on his knee. “ There will never 
be another such collection made as this,” he 
added, more emphatically, and again laying 
his hand upon the volume. “Listen to this, 
Lucy.” 

Mr. Wiles read slowly a long extract from 
one of his favourite chapters from the Pro- 
verbs in the Book before him, and then Mrs. 
Wiles, who sometimes grew more weary of her 
husband’s pet subject than she thought it 
kind to own, adroitly turned the conversation 





in Mr. Eden’s words reminded her of days 





to a topic upon which she was apt often to 
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speculate: “Would Mr. Eden or Mr. Alban 
ever come back to Bircham ?”’ 

“T shouldn’t wonder if Mr. Alban comes 
back when he has made a fortune,” replied 
Mr. Wiles, mysteriously. 

“And I shouldn’t mind seeing him when 
he does,” said Mrs. Wiles. “Do you think 
he will bring his father home to settle in 
Bircham ? ” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Mr. Wiles. You 
know what I think. I’ve told you so often 
enough.” 

“I thought to be sure you had changed 
your opinion since that handsome, rich gentle- 
man has been up at the Priory. You may 
depend upon it he will be the one to carry off 
Miss Grenfell. Everybody says so.” 

“ And everybody is mistaken, I say. Did 
| you hear a knock at the front door? I fancy 
| I did,” said Mr. Wiles, bending his head in a 
listening attitude. 

“You had better go and see,” replied Mrs. 
Wiles. 

Closing his Bible, Mr. Wiles hurried down 
the garden and through the house to the front 
door, which he reached as there came a still 
louder knock. The visitor proved an unex- 
pected one, being Grant, Mr. Eden’s late 
butler. 

“T’m quite astonished to see you,” said old 
Roger, after he had shaken hands with cou- 
sinly warmth, forgetting, for the moment, the 
circumstances of their last interview at King 
Richard’s Lodge. 

“T never forget old friends,” said Mr. Grant, 
as he reciprocated the welcome. “I have 
come on purpose to see you and Mrs. Wiles, 
though I may take the same opportunity of 
visiting one or two other friends. Is Mrs. 
Wiles at home?” 

“Yes; she is in the garden.” 

But Mrs. Wiles just then made her appear- 
ance.” 

“Why, James,” she exclaimed, “what ever 
has brought you here?” 

“Friendship, good cousin, friendship,” re- 
plied the ex-butler. “Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder, you know, and I really felt 
quite a longing to see the old place and its 
inhabitants again.” 

“Humph!” was Mrs. Wiles’s rejoinder. 
“JT never knew you had such a liking for 
Bircham.” 

“T dare say James is quite ready for a cup 
of tea, my dear,’ interposed Mr. Wiles, who 
perceived something in his wife’s tone which 
did not reach his idea of cordiality. “It would 
not be a bad plan to have it brought into the 
garden.” 

Mrs. Wiles’s face wore no pleased expression 





at this suggestion; but to gratify her hus- 
band, she said it could be carried out upon 
condition he would bring a table from the 
house. 

So Mr. Wiles lifted the sitting-room table 
through the window into the garden, and then, 
with his guest, took a seat on the bench under 
the apple tree, while Mrs. Wiles gave injunc- 
tions to the small girl, who, since the diminu- 
tion in Mr. Wiles’s income, had taken the place 
of a more efficient servant-maid, respecting 
the preparation of tea, and put on a spruce 
cap in honour of the time of day, as Mrs. Wiles 
explained to herself. All due arrangements 
being made, Mrs. Wiles made her way to the 
garden in time to listen to and join in a con- 
versation between her husband and Mr. Grant, 
which she rejoiced not to have missed. 

“TIT left my late master,” Mr. Grant was 
saying, “because he gave me warning, and he 
gave me warning because I declined to agree 
with his opinion concerning church matters.” 

“Concerning church matters!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wiles, as she seated herself in front of 
the tea-tray. ‘“ How did they interfere with 
your duties as butler P” 

“In this way,” said Grant, spreading his 
pocket handkerchief on his knee preparatory 
to receiving a cup of tea. “In this way. I 
joined a bedy of nonconformists in Mumford, 
which expected me to deliver a lecture—a lay 
lecture, you understand—once a week, and 
my master refused to spare me in time each 
night.” 

“Well?” asked Mr. Wiles, as Grant paused 
in his recital. 

“ Well,” continued the butler, “I considered 
it was my duty to submit; so I said as how I 
was ready and willing to serve up dinner before 
I went to the meeting-room, making the lec- 
ture half an hour later. But my master didn’t 
quite take to that, and said that he expected 
his butler to be his butler, and not a public 
lecturer; and then added something about 
noticing extravagance going on in his house, 
which I thought had more reason to be said 
to the housekeeper than to me, and to which 
I therefore turned a deaf ear, and told my 
master that sooner than leave the path of 
duty in lecturing, I felt bound to say that I'd | 
sooner leave his service, which I accordingly 
did do.” 

“And where are you now?” asked Mr. | 
Wiles. 

“ Looking out for a situation,” said Grant, 
“which is not easy to find. Thank you, Mrs. 
Wiles, thank you,’ he added, parenthetically, 
and at the same time helping himself to some 
bread and butter. “Especially as my late 
master refuses to give me a character, which 
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of course comes through having lived for so 
many years with a family who have broken 
down. You remember what it says about 
confidence in an unfaithful man, I’ve no doubt.” 

“When did you ever confide in an unfaithful 
man?” demanded Mr. Wiles, sharply. 

“Ah! when indeed! whenindeed! But we 
won't speak of him now. He is receiving his 
reward; and although he may have put me to 
very great inconvenience, I ought not to com- 
plain, as we may remember, too, what it says 
about honour upholding the humble in spirit.” 

“Now, James,” rejoined Mr. Wiles, “I 
always like to be plain myself, and I like 
other people to be plain as well, since ‘plain 
dealing’s a jewel;’ so I wish you would tell me 
in plain English whether you are now alluding 
to Mr. Eden, and if so, in what way he has 
proved himself unfaithful to you.” 








“T’d rather not,’ replied Mr. Grant; I 
would indeed rather not accuse my poor 
master.” 

“Have you anything to accuse him of?” 
persisted Mr. Wiles,—‘‘anything besides his 
| not paying you your wages, which I’ve no 

doubt he will pay you in time.” 

Mr. Grant moved uneasily on the bench 
under the apple tree, and fixed his eye upon 
the branches hanging over his head as he 
replied,— 

*T have great cause for thankfulness in the 
| reflection that Mr. Eden has paid me all that 
| was due to me; but upon my honour I had 
| been rather put to it before Mr. Alban’s letter 
| came. You see, being a public lecturer natu- 

rally puts one to some little expense, such as— 

such as . 
| “Cough lozenges,” suggested Mrs. Wiles; 
| at which the butler grew considerably warmer 

than the tea had made him, and in a voice more 
' loud than jocose remarked that “‘a joke was very 

good in its way—very good, and he could enjoy 
one as much as anybody ;” and then filled his 
mouth with tea and bread and butter, while 

Mr. Wiles rubbed his hands satisfactorily. 

“T never had any doubt of your being paid 
some day,” he said. 

| “Nor had I,” added Grant. “It was more 
| what people said about Mr. Eden than what I 
| believed.” 

“Tut! tut! What people said, indeed! 
Throw mud enough, and some is sure to 

| stick.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s true; but yet ‘every her- 
| ring must hang by its own head,’ as another 
saying goes. Stopping my wages did cause 
me a deal of trouble.” 

“But your trouble is over now, and I sup- 
pose you are satisfied?” said Mr. Wiles. 

“Tt is not over. I am still hampered for 
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want of money. You see, being out of a situa- 
tion runs away with one’s money ; and, to tell 
you the truth, I came to ask you whether you 
would mind lending me a pound or two?” 

“Tm afraid I cannot lend you any money,” 
said Mr. Wiles. “It is, m fact, out of my 
power to do so.” 

“ Nay, do not add prevarication to a prompt- 
ing of brotherly unkindness,” said the butler 
solemnly. “The books at the bank could tell 
a different tale from that. I only ask the loan 
of a few pounds, which shall be paid as surely 
as that Mr. Eden paid me.” 

“T like your figure of speech. I would not 
wish a surer fulfilment of your promise than 
the bond of Mr. Eden’s name. But it is not 
possible for me to grant your request.” 

A look of mingled suspicion and intelligence 
passed over Grant’s face at the words. 

“ Perhaps,” he added, in a confidential whis- 
per, accompanied by a knowing wink—“ per- 
haps you've not been fortunate in your invest- 
ments either. A bad speculation is worse 
than no speculation.” 

“So I should think; and even one may buy 
gold too dear, as the proverb says.” 

“But all that money that Mr. Eden paid 
you back that day never can have been lost in 
this short time. You can lend me some if 
you will; and I will not disguise’ matters—I 
am really in want; 1—I sometimes deliver 
my lecture on an empty stomach.” 

“And that’s no more than my Roger has 
done often and often when I was ill,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wiles, who had for some time 
found it difficult to restrain herself from speak- 
ing. “ Yon don’t know what he went through 
then to get me what was good for me. And 
as to Mr. Eden—there, the truth may as well 
be ——” 

“Lucy!” burst from the lips of old Roger, 
and he rose from his seat with a gesture of 
annoyance. “Lucy!” 

But his tone changed as he added, “ There’s 
another knock at the front door. Will you go 
and see who it is?” 

“ Go yourself,” retorted Mrs. Wiles, in a voice 
which seemed scarcely compatible with the 
sentiments which she had so eagerly ex- 
pressed. 

Roger hesitated. Then with a look of 
warning at his wife, he walked towards the 
house to do her bidding. 

For the second time that evening Mr. 
Wiles was astonished when, upon opening the 
door, he found Mr. Alban Eden standing 
without. 

“T have taken you by surprise,” Alban said, 
as he held out his hand to the old man. 

* Well, sir,” exclaimed old Roger, after he 
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had deliberately scanned the features of his |to be brought in their stead, “it shall not be 
unexpected visitor, and assured himself of his |many minutes brewing.” 
identification, “I am surprised, I must own.| But Alban courteously declined the hospi- 
But,” he added, as he wrung the proffered | tality. He was, nevertheless, tired and worn, 
hand with honest warmth, “ I’m none the less and needed refreshment; but his spirit was 
pleased that you should do me the honour of | more weary than his body, and he needed rest 
calling. Will you step into the parlour, sir? of mind rather than food. Even then his heart 
and I’ll call my wife; we were turning our | was aching with a pain which seemed gnawing 
bit of a garden into a sitting-room this warm | its very fibres. And as he spoke to old Roger 
summer evening.” he could not forget it, and more than once put 
“ Perhaps you will allow me to do the same,” | his hand to his side in a vain endeavour to 
suggested Alban. “One loves to be in the’ still its throbbing. 
open air such weather as this.” | And all this had been caused by the very 
Once more Roger Wiles prepared to lead | ordinary sight of a young lady, as she walked 
the way to the garden, when he was intercepted | through the town in conversation with a 
by Mrs. Wiles. | middle-aged man, neither handsome nor _at- 
“Dear me,” she exclaimed, making a low | tractive, accompanied by a tall girl. Alban 
curtsey to Alban, “I said I couldn’t believe | had, indeed, caught sight of Victoria Gren- 
my own ears, and now I declare ’tis almost as | fell, Mr. Macdonald, and Winifred, as he walked 
hard to believe my own eyes, though I’m| from the station, and the sight had filled him 
sure ‘tis a sight worth seeing and believing, | With a longing which he still resolved should 


to see you in Bircham once more.—Are you | be resisted. 





taking Mr. Eden into the garden, Roger?” | “I’m sure a cup of tea would just refresh 
Without replying, Mr. Wiles held back the| you, if you would kindly honour us by taking 


door for Alban to pass through, while Mrs. | it,” said Mrs. Wiles, who noticed that Alban 
Wiles fell in the rear to whisper into her hus- | /ooked unusually pale. 
band’s ear, “James don’t want his name men-| “I do not wish for any, thank you,” said 
tioned.” Alban. “TI have only a few minutes to spare, 
* What do you say P”’ inquired Mr. Wiles. and I came to speak to you on a matter of 
But Mrs. Wiles, either from an. unwilling- business.” 
ness to gratify her husband’s curiosity, or to Atthis intimation Mr. Wiles’s anxiety concern- 
put herself to the trouble of repeating what | ing his cousin greatly increased, for a suspicion 
she believed he had already heard, went before | had just forced itself upon his mind that Grant 
him into the garden, without answering the | had, for some reason of his own, taken refuge 
inquiry. behind the shrubs and bushes within a ‘few 
Mr. Wiles, who was completely at a loss| yards of the apple tree, and whence he could 
what to understand by his wife’s words or | hear every word that passed between himself 
behaviour, passively followed, thinking to him-| and Mr. Alban Eden, a circumstance he had 
self that his cousin most likely had good | no intention of enduring. 
reason for wishing to surprise Mr. Alban Eden| “Perhaps we had better return tothe house 
by his presence. to discuss any business,’’ he suggested, in reply 
Great was the mystery, however, when, on | to Alban’s remark. 
reaching the garden, Mr. Wiles perceived that But Alban said he liked the open air, and 
the butler had disappeared. Now, as there | at once drew from his pocket a clasped memo- 
were no means of exit from the garden save |randum-book, from which he extracted an 
through the house, it was evident that, unless envelope as he continued,— 
Grant had entered the house by a window, he| “I am thankful to be able to discharge part 
was still in the garden. But, if in the garden, | of my father’s” 
where was he, and what could be his motive| Before he could utter the next word, Mr. 
for hiding? These, and many like cogitations, | Wiles interrupted him with a renewed invita- 
passed through Mr. Wiles’s mind as he offered | tion to enter the house, which Alban again 
his guest the chair which had been brought | declined. 
out for Mrs. Wiles’s accommodation, and him- “Tt is scarcely worth while,” he said; “I 
self took a seat on the bench; they, in fact, so | must leave you almost directly. I have brought 
engrossed his mind that he appeared quite | some notes to the value of £200. The other 
absent, while Mrs. Wiles made preparations | £150 % 
for offering Mr. Alban Eden a cup of tea. “Upon my word, sir,’ said old Roger, 
“If you will do us the honour of taking} rising in his warmth and determination, “I 
one,” she said, as she piled up the cups and/ really can’t stand this any longer. “Tis get- 


saucers to be removed to make room for others | ting on towards sunset, and the dew will soon 
I. 35 
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be falling, and, once for all, I must go into 
the house. I don’t want to catch my death of 
cold. ‘Prevention is better than cure,’ as 
‘one is not so soon healed as hurt.’” 

“TI would not have you run any risk of 
catching cold,” said Alban, in not a little 
astonishment at Mr. Wiles’s excitement, “I 
will not keep you out of doors, though I am 
afraid I must not sit down again in the house, 
as Tam due at the station in less than an 
hour, and I still have a friend to call upon.” 

“ Now please, sir, be so good as to sit down 
again here,” said Mrs. Wiles, for Alban had 
risen to depart. “Don’t, please, take any 
notice of what Roger says. He’s just talking 
nonsense. There’s no more likelihood of his 
catching a cold than there is of his catching 
the measles. So just sit down again, sir; and 
do be civil to Mr. Eden, Roger.” 

“ Thank you,” Alban replied, but without re- 
seating himself. “ My father desired to be 
kindly remembered to you, Roger. He often 
speaks of you, and says he wishes it were in 
his power to pay you double what he owes 
you instead of returning you your money in 
driblets; and I also wish to thank you for 
your forbearance.” 

Alban held out the envelope containing the 
notes to Mr. Wiles as he spoke. Without 
taking it old Roger replied, “I thought any 
account between your father and myself was 
settled long ago. I believed so myself, and 
I told everybody else so.” (Mr. Wiles still had 
his suspicions that his cousin was listening.) 

“We were thankful for your generosity at 
the time,” replied Alban, “and it is our duty 
to show you that we were by giving you your 
own now that we are able; and, Roger, believe 
me, that if my father had never been able to 
repay you, he would have scarcely been less 
grateful to you then than he is now. Mrs. 
Wiles, I must deliver this money up to your 
care, since your husband will not take it.” 

* Not to me, sir. "Tis noneof mine. Roger 
must do what he likes with his own. That 
three hundred pounds was our joint property 
once, and for that reason I did feel vexed when, 
without a word to me, Roger goes and tells 
Mr. Eden that we never wanted it again. I 
did not think it was right towards poor Kate’s 
child, and so I told him; but I declare before 
I said half I'd got to say, he talked me over 
to his side, and since then, Mr. Alban, I have 
been ill of the ague, and Roger—well, he has 
earned that three hundred pounds back again 
—he has indeed; he sat up with me night 
after night and saved the expense of a nurse; 
he worked all through the hours of the day at 
teaching the boys and copying lawyers’ papers 
to save up enough for my doctor’s bill, to say 


nothing of not buying things which once he’d 
have thought as necessary as bread. No, no, 
Mr. Alban, that money belongs to Roger by 
right, and I’ll have nothing to do with it.” 

“Then you must take it,” said Alban, as he 
laid the packet on the tea-table, and looked 
up at Roger. “I have come a great many 
miles to have the pleasure of putting it into 
your hands myself, and of thanking you for 
the part you have acted.” 

“Master Alban *? said old Roger. But 
there he paused. There was something in Al- 
ban’s sad face which told him that farther remon- 
strance would be unavailing and painful, so he 
changed his intended speech to these words,— 
“ When I said that Mr. Eden had settled his ac- 
count with me, I spoke the truth, for I declare I 
never expected to receive the money, and never 
wanted it. This transaction is the opening of 
a fresh account, which—which, after all,” 
added Roger, after a pause, “cannot put me 
under such weight of gratitude as that other.” 

With a smile which lighted up his face for 
the first time during their interview, Alban 
once again wrung the old man’s hand, and 
then hurried through the house into the street, 
leaving the two hundred pounds behind him, 
and carrying away a new and unexpected 
feeling of gladness. Forgetting alike his pro- 
fessed nervousness as to taking cold and the 
very existence of his cousin Grant, Mr. Wiles, 
having accompanied Alban to the door, re- 
turned to his wife, and having resumed his 
seat under the apple tree, was silently medi- 
tating on what had just taken place, when 
he was disturbed by a sudden rustling of the 
leaves and the reappearance of Grant himself. 
“So you have been there, have you?” ex- 
claimed Roger, in undisguised displeasure. “TI 
thought as much, and—I wish Master Alban 
had just stepped into the house when I asked 
him, that I do.” 

Grant quietly took a seat while Roger spoke, 

and Mrs. Wiles retired to the house. 

“What in the world made you hide away 
like that, instead of coming forward and speak- 

ing to your master? Anybody would think 

you can’t recognise a friend when you see 

him. Why didn’t you come forward, eh?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Grant, in a dis- 

pirited tone. “I wish you would not speak 

quite so loud.” 

“«Tf wishes would bide, beggars would ride, 
was Mr. Wiles’s rejoinder. “I want to know 
why you didn’t come and speak to Master 
Alban.” 

“T—I didn’t care to. You see ‘tis all 
very well for you who can afford to be gene- 
rous, but I couldn’t, so I was obliged to ask 
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ing but what Mr. Eden wouldn’t shuffle out 
of paying me at all, I said pretty plainly that 
I should sue him if he failed to pay me.” 

Roger turned upon his cousin a look of 
mingled pity and contempt. “ You must have 
been very badly off to have done so.” 

“No,” replied Grant, “I was not then, but 
I am now, Roger,’ he continued, in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, “I tell you I am 
starving.” 

“ And so you will be as long as you waste 
your time in striving after things too high for 
you. ‘Try and get a nice quiet place, and give 
up this lecturing, and then see if you don’t 
find yourself better off than starving. Public 
lecturing often pains the lecturer more than 
it profits his audience, although, as the pro- 
verb says, ‘ the loquacity of fools is sometimes 
a lecture to the wise.’ ”’ 

“T should have to give up more things than 
lecturing,” replied Grant, as he rose to leave 
his cousin. 

Roger felt there was a deep meaning in his 
words, but he did not press an inquiry. He 
merely took up the envelope containing the 
bank notes, and abstracting one worth five 
pounds, handed it to Grant. “Take this,” he 
said, “and thank Master Alban for it; this 
is his money, I am certain.” 

“Tf I chance to catch sight of Mr. 
Alban again, I will thank him,’ Grant ex- 
claimed, as he closed his fingers over the 
precious note, “and I mean what I say. I 
have acted in a mean, shabby way towards a 
good master—not in asking for my wages, 
nor for leaving because they weren’t paid; 
but the way in which I did it was mean—the 
spirit of the thing was mean. Why, do you 
know, Roger, before I left Bircham I believe 
I had inflamed half the town against Mr. Eden 
by telling abroad the story about your coming 
up, and, as I thought, getting your money slap | 
off while honest servants were left to starve. 
But I'll contradict what I said before,—lI will 
as sure as eggs is eggs. It has done me 
good to hear you and Mr. Alban, upon my 
word.” 

Roger looked at his cousin and tried to 
gather from his countenance whether he were 
in earnest. But its expression of perturba- 
tion and excitement might have been the result 
of anything including or excluding penitence. 
So Roger was beginning to try and sift the 
matter by cross-questionings, when Mr. Grant 
rose and hurried away. 


CHAPTER XLIT.—AN EVENING PARTY. 


THERE were only two friends in Bircham upon 
whom Alban Eden intended to call. One 





was the rector; the other, Mrs. Cunliffe. 
Upon the rector he called for the sake of 
seeing @ friend whom he loved and respected ; 
but he called on Mrs. Cunliffe because his 
aunt, Miss Eden, had written requesting him 
to deliver a message, and also from a feeling 
of gratitude for all the kindness she had 
shown his father and himself during the sale 
of King Richard’s Lodge. While other so- 
called friends shunned them in their adver- 
sity, Mrs. Cunliffe had opened her house to 
them, and shown even more cordiality than 
usual, for, “when trouble overtook people,” 
she observed, “there was no need to remem- 
ber any odd fancies and vagaries they might 
have.” So, from that time, the conflict be- 
tween worldliness and piety was given up, 
and Mrs. Cunliffe, quite satisfied that Mr. 
Eden’s failure was owing to no other cause 
than his over-religiousness, felt truly sorry 
that such an such innocent failing should have 
led to such disastrous results. 

Alban went to the rectory before calling 
upon Mr. Wiles, and was told that Mr. Monro 
was away from home, and not expected to 
return until the next day. It now, therefore, 
only remained to pay Mrs. Cunliffe a visit. 

Her surprise at seeing him was not less 
than might have been expected. 

“I thought you were miles away in some 
miserable foreign town,” Mrs. Cunliffe ob- 
served, when she had made him welcome with 
cake and wine and many kind inquiries. 
“But now that you are in England I know 
Mr. Eden must be too. You need not tell 
me,” she added, perceiving a puzzled look on 
Alban’s face; “’tis better that I should not | 
have to own to having heard that he is 








here.” 

“Tam not under any apprehension about 
my father,” Alban replied. “ We live abroad 
for economy as well as to avoid any trouble of 
that kind. My father wished to have time and 
quiet for well investigating his affairs, and to 
prove that, although misfortune may have 
fallen upon him, his clients may still believe 
that the business which they entrusted to him 
has been honourably performed.” 

“TI believe you take an interest in your old 
Birchamite friends,’’ said Mrs. Cunliffe. “A 
good deal has happened since you were 
here.” 

“ I shall always take an interest in both the 
place and the people,” said Alban. “I gene- 
rally hear the news through aunt Milly, who, 
I believe, gets it from you.” 

“I write to Millicent occasionally. But 
one really has not much time for writing. 
You have heard of the death of Mr. Hellier ?” 
“ Yes,” Alban replied. 
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«And of Mr. Grenfell’s trouble with his 
son Tom? He has left home.” 

“ Aunt Milly mentioned it,” said Alban, as 
his cheeks, not unnoticed by Mrs. Cunliffe, 


flushed at the name. “Have they heard| 


nothing of him since P”’ 

“Nothing. Mr. Macdonald was the last 
who saw him. He is staying with the Gren- 
fells now.” 

“Mr. Macdonald P” 


“The artist, you know, who used to be here | 


years ago. I don’t fancy they have seen much 


of him lately until now. He is the painter of | 


the famous ‘ Walpurgis Night.’ ”’ 

“Indeed!” said Alban. “It never occurred 
to me that the Macdonald who used to be here 
as a schoolboy, before I had aspired to that 
dignity, could be the now famous artist of the 
name. Has he been long in Bircham ?” 

“ About three weeks, I should suppose,” 
Mrs. Cunliffe replied. “ He came just about the 
time that Hugh Hastings was taken ill. You 
heard about that, I suppose?” Mrs. Cunliffe 
continued, without an idea that Mr. Eden had 
been recalled from exile on his account. “ But I 
believe he is slightly better now. His sister, 
Mrs. Rayford, has taken a house about a mile 
out of Elmtown, for the summer months.” 

“ And Major Rayford, I suppose P” 

“Oh yes, of course,” replied Mrs. Cunliffe, 


with asmile. “But one never thinks of his | 


doing anything but riding about the place or 
training his dogs. Mrs. Rayford manages 
everything else quite her own way. Now,” 
Mrs. Cunliffe added, rising from her seat, 
“IT am going to tell them to get a room ready 
for you. We cannot let you run away to- 
night.” 

“T must indeed, thank you,” said Alban. 
“Thave a good deal to see about in town 
during my short visit.” 

“You will lose very little time by sleeping 


here to-night; besides, Mr. Cunliffe would | 


like to see you, and he will not be home just 
yet. You must not think of leaving us to- 
night.” 

But Alban had reasons for again declining 
Mrs. Cunliffe’s invitation. Besides the busi- 
ness matters he had alluded to, a firm resolve 
to make his stay in Bircham as short as pos- 
sible, compelled him to return to London. 

“T want to catch the 6.40 train,” he said, 
as an excuse for hastening his departure. 

“Have you any engagement in town for 
this evening P” Mrs. Cunliffe asked, in a tone 
of evident disappointment. 

Alban truthfully replied that he had no 
positive engagement, but that he, neverthe- 
less, wished to avoid losing any time. 


{rejoined Mrs. Cunliffe, after more pressing. 
| * You will not be able to catch the 6.40.” 

| “At any rate, I will try,’ said Alban, 
| holding out his hand. 

| And you will promise to come back if you 
| fail?’ asked Mrs. Cunliffe, as she shook hands 
| with her visitor. 

“Very well,” replied Alban, with no inten- 
tion, however, of allowing himself to have 
occasion to fulfil the promise. 

Mrs. Cunliffe stood at the window, with a 

/smile on her lips, as she watched him hurry 
‘away in the direction of the town, through 
| which he must pass to the station. She folded 
pee hands with satisfaction as she glanced 
at the handsome timepiece on her drawing- 
room mantelpiece and murmured, “ Always 
slow.” Her step was more elastic than usual 
as she went up-stairs to dress before receiving 
some expected guests. 

Presently Mr. Cunliffe arrived home and 
went up to his dressing-room, and Mrs. Cun- 
liffe, in much satisfaction at being able to give 
vent to her feelings in words, told him the 
news of the afternoon. 

“ Alban Eden has been here,” she said, 
after exciting her husband’s curiosity by in- 
sisting on his making two or three fruitless 
guesses as to who had called. 

“ What in the world has he been here for ? 
| asked Mr. Cunliffe, pausing, as he adjusted 
| his cravat, in order to hear his wife’s answer 
| the better. 
| T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Cunliffe. “T 
| never asked him.” 

“Why did you not? He came on some 
| business, you may rely upon it, and I should 

rather like to know what. Perhaps Brittle 
jand Saw are picking up; or perhaps poor 
\foolish old Mr. Eden is not quite in such 
a bad plight as he thought he was. I 
; wish you had found out what brought him 
here.” 

“Never mind, my dear. He'll be back 
again presently. He said he would come if he 
lost the train.” 

“ Are not the Grenfells coming this even- 
ing?” inquired Mr. Cunliffe, suddenly. 

“ Yes, to be sure.” 

“Then what do you mean about Alban Eden 
coming ? ” 

“Only just what I say. Now, my dear, 
make haste down-stairs. We shall have the 
people here before you are dressed.” 

“T tell you, Flo, ’'m not going to have 
Alban Eden meeting Miss Grenfell at my 
house. Old Grenfell would never forget or 
forgive it.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mrs. 
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“You will have to wait till the mail train,” 


Cunliffe, disdainfully. “I suppose we are at 
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liberty to have whom we will at our own house. 
Tis all nonsense about Victoria Grenfell; but 
if not, we are not supposed to* know anything 
about it. However, I dare say Alban has 
caught the train.” 

“T hope he has; but if not, mind, I shall 
tell him that the Grenfells are here directly 
he comes.” 

“ And a great deal of good that will do,” 
cried Mrs. Cunliffe, as she swept away in a 
rich grey moiré dress, and entered her daugh- 
ters’ room to see that their toilet was com- 
pleted to her satisfaction. 

Alban, meanwhile, with his mind full of 
troubled thoughts, hastened towards the sta- 
tion. He had entered Rabbit Scrubs when 
he saw, coming towards him, a poor old man, 
whose wants he had formerly relieved, and 
who looked upon him with grateful affection 
in consequence. Tor fear any delay might 
cause him to lose the train, he had a mind to 
make a short circuit, to avoid speaking to his 
humble friend; but, perceiving that he was 
already recognised, he went forward, deter- 
mined that their colloquy should be as short 
as possible. But Sam Stephens (such was 
the old man’s name) had no such intention. 
After inquiring minutely as to the state of 
both Alban’s and his father’s health, he gave 
a rambling description of his own. Rheu- 
matism, dyspepsia, lumbago, phthisis, and gout, 
with their symptoms and results were dis- 
cussed, till Alban heard the station bell give 
warning of the approach of the up train. Then, 
cutting the old man’s garrulous dissertation 
short with a hasty word of farewell, he sped 
through the scrubs, and across the field which 
divided them from the station, and reached 
the platform in time to see the train puffing 
off towards London, already distant some yards 
from the station. 

Scarcely able to believe that so great a mis- 
chance had befallen him, he glanced up to the 
clock, and found that the train was about four 
minutes overdue. A feeling of annoyance 
overcame his surprise as he reflected on the 
promise he had given Mrs. Cunliffe, and be- 
came aware that he was bound to perform what 
he had promised. The prospect of passing an 
evening in the society of Mrs. Cunliffe and her 
daughters was not altogether congenial to 
Alban’s tastes. He had no personal liking for 
that lady, no bond of union with her husband ; 
although they had acted kindly towards himself, 
his father, and his aunt, he could afford them 
nothing more than a forced gratitude in return. 
Alban’s own inclination would have led him 
to take a walk round the outskirts of the town, 
making a circuit of the Priory on his way, and 
wile away in the open air the rest of the 





time before the mail train, which left Bircham 
at half-past nine, should be due; and he even 
now resolved to take the priory on his way to 
Mrs. Cunliffe’s house. He had peeped at it 
over the fields which divided it and the old 
abbey from the rectory, when he called on 
Mr. Monro, earlier in the afternoon; but now 
he took the road by the lake, which would 
eventually lead him past the Priory gates. 

His promise to Mrs. Cunliffe forbade him 
to linger, or else he would willingly have rested 
in the shade of the cloisters, and listened to 
the evening song of the birds, and watched the 
sun shed his golden rays on the old abbey as 
he sank behind the hills which screened the 
town. 

Pursuing his way steadily onwards, he ar- 
rived in sight of the Priory gates just as a 
carriage drove up to them, and, curious as 
well as interested, to know for what purpose 
it might be there, he leaned against the flint 
wall which surrounded the abbey, and, himself 
hidden from the Priory by a yew, which over- 
shadowed the spot where he stood, watched 
the events of the next few minutes. 

When the coachman had announced hisarrival 
by ringing at the Priory gate, and the hall door 
had been placed open, Alfred appeared with 
his mother, whom he led to the carriage. Mr. 
Macdonald was next seen waiting patiently 
with a roll of music, which Alban rightly 
guessed to be Victoria’s, in his hand, while he 
watched its owner flit in and out of her father’s 
study, doing his bidding in handing him hat- 
brush, gloves, and handkerchief, for Mr. Gren- 
fell, after wasting a considerable time in ad- 
monishing others to be in time, found himself 
behindhand in his preparations for Mrs. Cun- 
liffe’s evening party. 

“Now, Tory, are you ready?” he inquired, 
as he placed his spectacles in their case; “ be- 
cause, if you are, pray get into the fly. Never 
mind me; I’m coming.” 

Mr. Macdonald heard the last injunction, 
and stepped forward to offer Victoria his arm. 
“May I lead you to the carriage? ” 

“Thank you,” replied Victoria, as she 
touched his proffered arm lightly with her 
fingers. Then together they left the house, 
while Alban watched and Mr. Grenfell followed 
them. The next minute the fly had driven 
off, and Alban stood wondering what the sight 
might portend. “He must surely have a right 
beyond that of etiquette or politeness to——” 
Without continuing his train of thought, in 
words, at least, Alban Eden strode on, in the 
same direction as the carriage, towards Mrs. 
Cunliffe’s. 

Mr. Cunliffe had waited in the tea-room 
ready to receive Alban with the intelligence 
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he had prepared for him, until he believed he 
had had considerably more than time enough 
to return from the station, and then, congratu- 
lating himself that Alban had caught the train, 
he went up-stairs to the drawing-room, just 
as Alban knocked at the door. 

Alban entered the hall with no presenti- 
ment that anything out of the usual routine 
was going on in the house; he allowed the 
servant to relieve him of his coat and hat 
without perceiving that they were placed 
among an orderly heap of others; he passed 
through the hali without noticing that another 
waiter conducted him thence; not till he en- 
tered the tea-room did he become aware that 
he was one among an indefinite number of 
guests who were to constitute Mrs. Cunliffe’s 
evening levée. 

And there, also, he saw the party of the 
Grenfells, with Victoria in a simple black 
dress, set off by a white camellia in her hair, 
and Mr. Macdonald, still holding her roll of 
music in his hand, conspicuous among all 
others, standing together, and, as they drank 
their tea, discussing the handsome nosegay in 
the middle of the table. 

The sight was almost too much for him, and 
for a moment everything swam before his 
eyes, and he laid his hand on the back of a 
chair for support, when a voice recalled him 
to himself. Mrs. Rayford noticed him enter 
the room, and on the impulse of the moment 
forgetting all grievances, real and imaginary, 
of which his father had been the cause, went 
up to him for the double purpose of expressing 
her surprise and shaking hands with him. 

“I had no idea you were in Bircham, or 
even in England,’ she said, in her clear, 
mellow voice. 

“TI only came to Bircham to-day,’ Alban 
replied, “and I leave this evening,” 

Mrs. Rayford’s exclamation had attracted 
the attention of all who stood near: Alban’s 
reply caught the ear of Victoria alone. 

Breaking off in her talk on flowers, she 
turned her head in the direction from which the 
voice came, and caught sight of Alban speaking 
to Mrs. Rayford. She thought he had not seen 
seen her. Mr. Macdonald wondered what had 
attracted her attention, and he wondered, too, 
what brovght a crimson dye to her cheeks 
and temples, and was about to try to find out, 
when Mr. Grenfell asked whether they were 
ready to leave the tea-room. 

“ Quite,” said Victoria. 

“Then we will go up to the drawing-room,” 
rejoined Mr. Grenfell, offering his arm to his 
wife. “ Alfred, bring your sister.” 

As Mrs. Grenfell laid her hand on her 
husband’s arm, she tried to draw his atten- 


tion to the fact that Alban Eden was in 
the room. She herself, kind soul, had been 
in a flutter since she saw him enter, and had, 
from that moment, determined to take friendly 
notice of him; but Mr. Grenfell, who was 
fully aware of Mr. Alban Eden’s presence, had 
made up his mind to treat him with the coolest 
possible civility; and vouchsafing no token of 
having heard his wife’s whispered information, 
save a glance at Victoria as though to see that 
she was following, he marched towards the 
door, made a stiff and rather awkward bow at, 
rather than to, Alban, and prevented his wife 
from doing more by hurrying her out of the 
room. 

It was Victoria’s turn next. Alban had 
half extended his hand to Mrs. Grenfell; but, 
after she passed him without taking it, he 
would not, for reasons not unmixed with pride, 
offer it to Victoria, and she, therefore, also 
passed him with merely a bow, and Alfred 
with not so much. A look of recognition was all 
that he bestowed upon Alban. And the artist, 
meanwhile, watched Alban’s countenance, and 
thought it was one of the most striking he had 
ever seen, and wished he could paint the 
changeful expression of the deep blue eyes, 
and that oils could give the transparency to 
the complexion which a sensitive nature im- 
parts, and then followed Victoria up-stairs. 

The entrance of the Grenfells recalled Alban 
Eden to Mrs. Cunliffe’s mind, and, giving in- 
structions to her niece and daughters to enter- 
tain their guests in her absence, she made her 
way to the tea-room, and came upon Alban still 
standing in his old position near the door. 

“Tam glad to see you back again,” Mrs. 
Cunliffe exclaimed, as soon as she caught sight 
of him. “I came down to see that you have 
some tea, and to ask you whether you will have 
vome cold meat with it. 

“No, thank you,” said Alban. “A cup of 
tea is all I need. And, Mrs. Cunliffe, [ must 
ask you to excuse myappearing in the drawing- 
room. I am not in evening dress.” 

Mrs. Cunliffe glanced quickly and inquiringly 
at Alban, and then said, “I am sure all our 
friends will be glad to see you in any costume. 
Pray do not think of leaving us on that 
account. How do you do, Lady Yonge? How 
very good of you to have come! Will you 
have a cup of tea or coffeeP Tea, did you 
say? Mr. Alban Eden, would you kindly get 
a cup of tea for Lady Yonge P” 

All these queries and exclamations, with the 
exception of the last, were, with curtseys, 
smiles, and emphasis, addressed to a lady ad- 
vanced in years and ample in dimensions, who 
had just stepped from her carriage. Lady 





Yonge was, from her appearance as well as 
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from her title, a person of great pretensions. 
You could see it from the manner in which 
she held her cup, and let fall her fan, and 
waved her handkerchief, and displayed her 
bracelets, and, lastly, the manner in which she 
sailed out of the room leaning on the arm of 
mine host. 

* So amiable, too,’ murmured Mrs. Cunliffe 
to Alban, as he drank sometea. “Lady Yonge 
is one of the most amiable creatures. Will 
you not take any more tea? Then perhaps 
you will conduct me to the drawing-room.” 

“TI think perhaps I had better remain here 
until my train is due,” said Alban. But his 
tone was undecided, and Mrs. Cunliffe per- 
ceived it. 

“Oh no,” she rejoined, “ we cannot do with- 
out you up-stairs. And any informality with 
regard to your attire will never be noticed. 
It is to be a musical evening to-night, I told 
my girls—no dancing, except a quadrille after 
supper. Those who do not dance must be 
pleased sometimes; so to-night they are to be 
entertained. Will you kindly give me your 
arm P” 

So Alban led Mrs. Cunliffe up-stairs, and 
once more found himself in the presence of 
Victoria Grenfell. 

Uncertain as to the motive for the coldness 
of his greeting, Victoria carefully avoided 
taking any apparent notice of him. She merely 
bent her head over a book, which chanced to 
be an illustrated edition of “Evangeline,” to 
hide her flushed countenance, and talked to 
Mr. Macdonald to disguise her emotion, while 
Alban again looked on, and caught fragments 
of their conversation. 

“And do you not think that moment of 


“Every emotion of the soul may be said, in 
a certain sense, to be immortal. And in that 
sense happiness and misery must be equally 
balanced, the one to compensate for the other.” 

“Equally balanced in degree, but not in 
time. The ‘muttered accents,’ as he strove 
to whisper her name, the ‘tears in his eyes as 
slowly he lifted his eyelids,’ brought peace to 
Evangeline greater than the ‘ constant anguish’ 
of years.” 

“ And at the same time bereft her of hope.” 

“Or gave her a better.’ The artist bent 
his head nearer to Victoria as he added, 
“Do you believe in affection that ‘hopes’ 
and yet refuses ‘to endure and be patient’? ” 

A noisy introduction to an operatic se-' 
lection noisily played by Miss Cunliffe 
shattered the waves of air which carried Vic- 
toria’s voice to Alban, and suffered her an- 
swer to be heard by none but him to whom 
it was addressed. It prevented Alban hearing 
the rejoinder which it provoked; but it did 
not hide from him the blush which spread 
over Victoria's face as she answered it. Their 
conversation was presently interrupted by Mrs. 
Cunliffe. 

“Lady Yonge has expressed a wish to hear 
some glees, and I know you will not refuse to 
join in some. Flora has put the music 
out on the piano. Mr. Garder,” continued 
Mrs. Cunliffe, addressing the eldest son and 
heir of a rich country squire, “as you have 
kindly promised to take the bass, will you lead 
Miss Grenfell to the piano?” 

“ With pleasure,” responded Mr. Garder, as 
he offered his arm to Victoria, and caught 
his foot in Mrs. Cunliffe’s handsome moiré 
train, and kicked Mr. Macdonald in his effort 





certainty compensated for all the long years | 
of hope, and fear, and sorrow?” Mr. Mac- | 
donald asked. 

“To Evangeline it doubtless did. To any 
one to whom the ideal was more than the 
real it always would. I merely said that the | 
Evangelines of the present day would 2 

“ Would—— ?” 

“Might perhaps prefer to take such con- 
solation as happened to be within their reach, 
rather than scour the earth for that which they 
would probably never find.” 

“But granted they did find it ?” 

“They might imagine they were satisfied. 
But how is it possible that one moment of 
bliss, or satisfaction, or anything else, can 
counterbalance years of ‘unsatisfied longing,’ 
as we are invited to believe?” 

“The happiness begotten of love is surely 
immortal, and cannot be confined by the limits 
of time. Happiness can only be measured by 
degrees.” 








to disentangle it. 

“ Who will take the other parts? ” Victoria 
asked, when Mr. Garder had at length con- 
ducted her to the piano. 

“T hope you will take the first part,” replied 
the curate, with an emphasis which was evi- 
dently meant to convey more than Miss Gren- 
fell chose to understand by it, for she curtly 
rejoined,— 

“T never sing and play at the same time in 
glees. I have no doubt Mrs. Rayford will sing 
the soprano part.” 

Another lady and gentleman volunteered 
their services as alto and tenor, and then a 
glee was chosen by Mr. Garder. 


‘ Since first I saw your face I resolved 
To honour and renown you.’ 


“Will you allow it to be this one?” he 
asked of Victoria. “The sentiment is 80 ap- 
propriate,” he added, with a look intended to 
suit the sentiment to which he alluded. 
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’ And that glee was accordingly sung, and| “I am too sensitive of hearing Mendelssohn 
proved such a success that it was encored by | depreciated to play his music before a mixed 
several hearers, but especially by Mr. Mac-| audience,” Victoria replied; and Mr. Garder, 
donald, who had claimed the privilege of stand- | not quite sure what rejoinder might suit the 
ing at Victoria’s side for the purpose of turn- | case, turned the subject. 
ing over her music. After the encore Victoria! “Tt was cruel of you not to sing,” he 
left the piano. observed, as he edged himself between Alban 

“Will you take a seat on this ottoman? ” |(who still stood near) and the ottoman, to the 
asked Mr. Macdonald, after a glance round the | unoccupied seat beside Victoria. 
room in a vain search for an empty chair. “T’m sorry you think so,” replied Victoria, 

“'Phank you,” Victoria replied, as she took | in the sarcastic tone she had been inclined to 
the seat he suggested. Alban stood near the | adopt more than once during the evening. 
ottoman; there was room on it for more than} “Oh, I don’t mean to say you are cruel,” 
one; so he went up to Victoria, and, without | rejoined the young gentleman. “I only meant 
seating himself, stood near enough to prevent | that I should like to have heard you sing.” 





any one else from taking the vacant place at her Victoria did not think the observation worth 
side. replying to, and was silent. Presently Mr. 


* Will he speak to me P” thought Victoria; Garder requested to know whether Miss 
and, as no answer satisfied her inquiry, she her- | Grenfell admired the glee they had sung, to 
self broke the ice by asking after Mr. Eden. | which Victoria replied that she admired it 

“ He is far from well,’ replied Alban, speak- | much. 
ing very low. “Our trouble seems to have “T like the sentiment,’ he declared, for the 
aged him. He requires all the care and atten-/| fourth time since the glee had been sung. 
tion I can give him. I am glad to have had “T don’t see very much in it,” returned 
this opportunity of seeing you, Miss Grenfell, | Victoria, heedlessly. 
and my other old friends, as I leave for the; “Oh, Miss Grenfell, don’t say so, pray ;— 
Continent again the day after to-morrow, and | y 


shall most probably not return to England for | ‘Shall I that loved, and you that liked, 
many months, perhaps years—perhaps never.” | Shall we begin to wrangle ?’”’ 
His words fell cold and hopelessly on Vic- 
toria’s ear. The formal title, which she had} ‘Mr. Garder!” exclaimed Victoria, in sur- 
not heard from his lips since she was a school- | prise. 
girl, as jealous of her dignity as she now was} “Say no, like the song does,” pleaded Mr. 
of his affection, chilled her. Tears were fast | Garder. 
gathering when the voice of Flora Cunliffe} “I have not the slightest wish to wrangle 
demanded her attention,— with you.” 
“ Mamma has sent me to ask you to sing.” “ Because you like me too much, or because 
“T cannot sing this evening,” replied Vic- | you don’t like me at all?” asked Mr. Garder, 
toria. |in a voice which was growing quite pathetic. 
“Then you will play ?’’ suggested Flora. | “TI never thought of wrangling with you or 


Victoria rose from the ottoman and reseated | anybody else,” replied Victoria, as an uncon- 
herself at the piano. For amoment her fingers | trollable smile hovered round her lips. “ But 
wandered over the keys, undecided what to | I’m sure I never thought why.” 


play; then, having lighted upon the chord of} “ That’s why I wouldn’t wrangle with you, 

D flat, the subject of the introduction to | because [——” 

Weber's “ Invitation pour la Valse” was an-| A movement of Alban made Victoria look 
k 


nounced. Gracefully and truthfully did Vic-| up, which interrupted Mr. Garder’s eloquent 
toria construe the story of the “invitation” | address. Alban was approaching Victoria, for 
being made and accepted, the waltz being first | the purpose, as she afterwards supposed, of 
danced, then listened to by the lover, who| saying Good-bye, when Mr. Macdonald, all un- 
fancies he hears the sighs of his rival as they | conscious of Alban’s presence or of Mr. Garder’s 
are poured into the ear of his own beloved, | pathos and eloquence, walked straight up to 
and mingled with the rhythm of the dance, the | her with a book of photographs. 
passionate remonstrance, the response, the| “I want you to see these,” he said, holding 
subsequent reconciliation. \the book before Victoria. “They are ex- 
And then, followed by the assiduous Mr. | quisite.” 
Garder, she once more resorted to the ottoman.| A film, too thick for the photographs to be 
“What a beautiful piece! and how exqui- | seen through, gathered over Victoria’s eyes as 


sitely you played it! But why did you not|she watched Alban go up to Mrs. Cunliffe, 
choose Mendelssohn ? ” | shake hands, and leave the room. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


CONCERNING THE 


SELECTION OF A SEWING MACHINE 


FOR FAMILY USE. 








(The difficulty of selecting from 
the multitude of sewing machines 
the one which is most suitable for 
any purpose, is due mainly to a 
lack of specific information as 
to what qualities are desirable. 
There is little difficulty in detecting 
the presence, or absence, of those 
qualities in any machine which 
may be under examination. 

The following are believed to 
comprise all the requirements of a 
thoroughly practicable family sew- 
ing machine. They are mere 
suggestions as to the mode of in- 
vestigation, however, and are only 
intended to enable a lady to safely 
rely on her own judgment. To 
‘characterise them as partisan in 
respect to any particular machine, 
would be to praise that machine in 
the highest wossible terms. If 
there is only one machine which 
fully satisfies every requirement 
named below, it does not follow 
that the requirements enumerated 
are of a partisan character, but 
rather that there is only one sewing 
machine that is really practicable 
for family use.] 


1, It should be easy to learn. 

Ladies will not generally take the 
necessary time to master a difficult 
sewing machine. However useful a 
machine may be in the hands of a skilled 
operator, if an apprenticeship be neces- 
sary to learn to do good work with it, it 
will be unused and unprofitable, or, at 
the best, it will require some person 
specially qualified to do the family 
sewing. 


2. It should be easy to work. 
Every member of the family should 
be able to use it, including children and 








invalids. A good, easy-working sewing 
machine affords pleasant occupation and 
recreation to children, and assists in 
teaching them the useful arts of cutting 
and putting together garments. Ladies. 
in delicate health cannot have more 
agreeable and healthful exercise than the 
occasional use of a suitable Family 
Sewing Machine. 


3. It should be easy to change from 
one kind of work to another. 

The “family use” of a sewing ma- 
chine consists of all sorts of work, one 
after another ; and generally a change in 
the work requires some change of the 
machine, Changes of needle, cotton, or 
both, are frequent. In some machines 
these changes are easily made; but in 
others they require time and the careful 
attention of even a skilful operator. 

Before buying, a lady should always 
set the needle herself, notice whether 
there is any liability of setting it wrong, 
whether there is any means of knowing 
whether it is set wrong or not, and the 
consequences of setting it wrong; she 
should remove the cotton, thread up the 
machine herself, change the tension and 
length of stitch; and remember that 
these changes are often required when 
she has little time to lose. 


4, It should be easy to keep in 
order. 

It should require only cleaning and 
oiling, and should not require skill to 
do even that. It should never require 
to be taken to pieces for any purpose 
whatever; it should be so contrived 
that no part need be removed to get at 
any other part. If any derangement 
occur, as will occasionally be the case 
in all machinery, both the difficulty and 
the remedy should be so obvious that 
no serious consequences can follow, 
The machine should right itself when 
the obstacle is removed. 
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5. It should be simple in its me- 


chanism, 

A skilful saleswoman can display the 
attractive features of any sewing 
machine, and hide its defects. A machine 
which is quite worthless in family use on 
account of the difficulty of managing it, 
may nevertheless appear very simple in 
the hands of an experienced operator. 
A lady should try to learn to use a few 
of the best machines before buying. She 
will not then need the caution against a 
complicated one, having learned a timely 
lesson from its continual derangements. 


6. It should be noiseless 

The old, heavy, cumbersome, noisy 
style of machinery is very unwelcome 
in the home circle. <A truly noiseless 
machine does not interrupt reading or 
conversation. 


7. It should be so well made as to 
require no repairs. 

The best made machines, when worked 
by steam power for manulacturing pur- 
poses, will wear out in a few years, but 
in family use, they will last a generation, 
accidents excepted. 


8. It should do all kinds of work 
well, and make a strong, secure, 
and beautiful seam that will 
stand washing, ironing and wear. 
Some machines do light work well, 

others heavy work; rarely one does 
both equally well. Family work com- 
prehends every variety; and in no other 
class of work are beauty and durability 
so exactingly required.’ 


9. It should make the best stitch. 

In regard to the kind of stitch, one 
should not ordinarily act upon the 
opinion of any other person. She should 
subject the different stitches to actual 
test. and judge for herself. 

There are four kinds in common use; 
the chain stitch, the “lock” stitch, the 
arover & Baker stitch, and the 


Willcox & Gibbs stitch. 























The chain stitch is made only by the 
“cheap” machines, and is believed to 
be quite worthless: at least the machines 
are, for they drop stitches and are 
otherwise defective; it may therefore be 
left out of the comparison. 

The “lock” stitch is made by two 
threads, one lying nearly straight on the 
under surface of the work (except on 
thick cloth, when it is nearly alike on 
both sides), the other passing through 
the material and crossing the under 
thread. This stitch is preferred on 
heavy leather-work, and is much used 
on heavy cloth, but on thinner materials, 
the seam is less satisfactory on account 
of its inelasticity, and the difficulty of 
equalising the tensions of the two 
threads. 

The Grover & Baker stitch is made 
by two threads looped together, one of 
which passes through the cloth, and 
with the other forms a ridge upon the 
under side; the under thread is much 
finer than the upper, in order to make 
the ridge as light as possible. ‘This is 
an excellent embroidery stitch, the most 
showy of all. It is also in use for 
general purposes, having an advantage 
over the “lock” stitch in being easily 
taken out when desired. The mechanism 
by which both this and the “lock” stitch 
are made is, however, very complicated, 
and much skill is requisite to use it suc- 
cessfully. 

The Willcox & Gibbs stitch is 
made by one thread direct from the 

reel by the means of a very simple me- 
chanism, which does its work with far 
greater certainty than eny other, and 
entirely without noise. 

In the Willeox & Gibbs seam each 
loop is firmly twisted around the pre- 
ceding one, and both ends of the seam 
are locked by the machine itself. This 
is the strongest, most secure, and mest 
beautiful stitch in use. If three tucks 
be made side by side with the three 
stitches respectively, and ent across at 
short distances, and the cloth pulled, the 
lock stitch gives way first by the drawing 
out of the stitch, the Grover & Baker 
next by the breaking of the under thread, 
the Willcox & Gibbs last. 
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HE GRAND TRIAL OF 








i. SEWING 


MACHINES. 





The manner in whieh the decisions 
were made at the Grand Trial of Sewing 
Machines, held at Island Park, New 
York, in 1865, distinguishes it as the 
only trial ever held in whieh the verdict 
depended, beyond all doubt, solely upon 
the capabilities of the competing 
machines. 

The judges were peculiarly competent, 
two of them being engineers and one a 
collar manufacturer, one of the engineers 
and the manufacturer being also sewing 
machine experts. They tested the 
competing machines in respect to each 
of all the items that together constitute 
the efficiency and utility of a sewing 
machine, making immediate award of 
superiority in respect to each item, in 
the presence of a large concourse of 
spectators to the trial. 

The character of the tests employed 
is exhibited in the report from which 
we quote:— 

‘‘In regard to the decisions of the 
‘¢ judges upon the several points, it may 
“be remarked that during the entire 
‘“‘ trial there was searcely an instance 
‘ of difference of opinion—as, indeed, 
‘it was hardly possible there could be, 
for the plan adopted was itself a 
‘surety both of unanimity and a just 
decision; the latter being, in such a 
plan, neither more nor less than the 
‘ practical solution of a mathematical 
‘problem. For, by separating the re- 
spective merits of each machine into 
elements, or ‘ points,’ and subjecting 
each point separately to the test of 
‘ practical work done on each machine 
‘in presence of the judges, their deci- 
‘sion upon each point was reduced to 
the simple act of recording the facts 
developed, 

“ For instanee: each contestant claims 
‘the most elastic stitch. Then each is 
‘required to sew a seam, side by side, 
“* on the bias of a piece of elastic cloth; 
‘and the judge takes the piece, and 
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“ stretches it lengthwise of the seams, 
* till one seam breaks ; he still continues 
“the stretching, but the other seam 
“refuses to break at all. However 
“ disappointed his expectations, the 
‘* judge will hardly enter on -the record 
“that the broken seam is the more 
“ elastic. 

“‘ Such were the tests, and such the 
* inevitable decisions.” 

After a contest of nearly seven hours 
the Willeox & Gibbs was declared to 
be the best sewing machine, 

The importance of this trial to the 
public is due to the facts that the ques- 
tions decided were such as admit of 
absolute determination, and that the 
decisions were approved by a multitude 
of disinterested witnesses. 

The following is a summary of the 
decisions in favour of the Willcox & 
Gibbs :— 

1. It is the simplest. 

2. It is the least liable to get out of 
order. 

3. It is the best made machine. 

4, It is the cheapest. 

5. It is strictly noiseless. 

6. It works the easiest. 

7. It works the fastest. 

8. It cannot be turned backward. 

9. It requires the least mechanical 
skill to operate it. 

10. It requires the least time and in- 
struction to learn to use it. 

11. It is the most certain and reliable 
in operation. 

Note.—lIt is a fact worthy of remark 
that, during the entire trial—which con- 
tinued without intermission for nearly 
seven hours—not a stitch was missed, 
nor the cotton once broken, nor a needle 
broken, or bent, by the Willcox & 
Gibbs machine. No kind of work was 
tried upon it that was not accomplished, 

and done in a perfect and workmanlike 
manner; and no trial was made that 
was not entirely successful. 
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12. The nee eh th Airs 
13. The pie 
14. The needle is bevelled, 


15. The needle is secured in its, place 
by a patented device, which renders it 


self-adjusting, so that neither skill nor 


experience is necessary in setting it. It: 


is not so with any other. 

16. It uses but one thread, and thus 
avoids the necessity of complicated ma- 
chinery which isrequired for two threads. 

17. It sews directly from the reel, 


thus making it unnecessary to rewind: 


the thread. 

lo. Jt makes the “ Willcox & Gibbs 
stitch” —a stitch original with this ma- 
chine, which, for general purposes, is 
superior to any other. 

Nore.—The trial upon this claim was 
very thorough, and the practical tests 
minute and accurate. Kach machine 
was required to use cotton from the 
same reel, make the stitch of the same 
length, and perform the test work on 
the same piece of cloth, with the lines of 
sewing side by side. The results were 
all decisive, and in every test in favour 
of the Willcox & Gibbs, 

19. The seam has the peculiar advan- 
tage of being readily taken out when 
desirable; while it is less liable to rip, in 
use or wear, than the lock stitch. 

Nore.—This claim also was very 
severely tested, in the same manner as 
the last, and with equally positive results 
—ail in favour of the Willcox & Gibbs. 
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22. The seam is self-fastened. 

23. The tension is more easily ad- 
justed than that of any other. ; 

24, It will do a greater variety of 
work than any other can do in equal 
perfection. 

25. It is more easily and speedily 
changed from one kind of work to 
another. 

26. More work can be done with it in 
a given time than with any other. 

27. It embroiders beautifully. 

28. It has a shield to protect the 
operator’s dress from the wheel. 

29. The needle being secured in a 
vertical bar, ithasimportant advantages 
over machines with curved needles 
attached directly to the needle arm. 

30. In consequence of the shorter 
sweep of the needle, there is much less 
wear of the cotton from its vibrating 
through the needle’s eye in the act. of 
sewing. 

31. A smaller needle can be used 
with the same size of cotton, which 
adds to the strength and beauty of the 
seam, especially on linen or other hard 
materials. 

82. It has the best hemmers. 

33. It has the best feller. 

34. It has the best braider. 

35. It has the best belt. 








135, 
16, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


122, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ILLOOX & 


SEWING MACHINE 


DEPOTS :— 
REGENT STREET, 


IBBS 


COMPANY. 


LONDON. 





Price List sent Free. 


Unlimited Instruction free to all, whether Buyers or i 
Every facility afforded for Judging of the Machine before Purchase. 





Buyers, as well.as Makers, of Sewing Machines in the: form. of the letter G, our. 


* 


Trade Mark, are cautioned against infringing our rights. 





M‘Corquodale & Co., Printers, 6, Cardington Street, London, N.W. 
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| THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. — 


Uniformly printed in 18mo, with Vignette Titles by Sir Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. Millais, 
Bound in extra cloth, 43. 6d.; morocco plain, 7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 103. 6d. each volume. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, - By an Old Boy, With Vig- THE FAIRY BOOK: Classic Fairy Stories. Selected and rendered 
nette by Arthur Hughes. (This day. anew by the Author of “ John Halifax.” 








LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by | THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
Gustave Masson, French Master at Harrow School, With and arranged by Mark Lemon, Editor of Punch, 
Portrait of Beéranger, engraved by Jeens. : 


A BOOK OF GULDEN DEEDS OF ALL COUNTRIES AND | THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO 


ALL TIMES. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of “ The THAT WHICH IS TO COME, By Joun Bunran. 
mane of Senge BACON'S ESSAY’S AND COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 
THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. Selected and arranged by With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDIs Wricut, M.A,, 
C. F, ALEXANDER F Trinity College, Cambridge. 
THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest British | THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited from 
Ballads, Edited by WILLIAM ALLIN ‘AM. the Original kditions by J. W. Clarke, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND Pips fod . 
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. | THE SONG BOOK. Words and tunes. From the best Poets and 
Selected and. Arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner Musicians. Selected and arranged by JoHn: HULUAH, Pro- 


PALGRAVE. } fessor of Vocal Music in King's College, London. 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE; from the Best English Hymn Writers. | THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, 
Selested and arruuged by Sir RoUNDELL PaLMER, with Biographical Memoir, by ALKXANDER SmiTH. 2 vols. 
THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND ; from the Best Poets, Selected THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English with 
and arranged by CovENTRY PATMORE. Notes by J. H, Davies and D. J. VaucHan. New Edition. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Now ready, Part I., price 6d., 


The Childs Bible. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and Monthly Parts, price 6d. 
No. 1. ready Oct. 14; Part I. ready Oct. 24. 


L The World of Wonders. 


By Tut WORLD OF WONDERS vill contain all that is most curious and marvellous in History and Philosophy—in 

os Travel and Adventure—in the Wars and varied Fortunes of Mankind—in Siege and Battle—in Perils of the Sea and 
Land—in Exploration and Shipwreck, The History of the Human Mind, moreover—its Dreams and Fancies, Warn- 
ings and Apparitions, its Creeds and Sects—the Triumphs, the Miseries, the Greatness and Littleness, the Wisdom 
and the Folly of Man; together with the marvellous things revealed by Science of the Worlds, by which Man is 
surrounded; the Wonders of Animal Life, and those which the Laboratory of the Chemist and the Glass of the 
Optician reveal, &c., &c., will all find a place in the WORLD OF WONDERS, the whole forming an Original 
Collection of Facts and Narratives. *,* Prospectuses forwarded post free, on request addressed to the Publishers. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E,C,, and 596, Broadway, New York. 


The Quiver. 


THE THIRD YEARLY VOLUME, 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 7s. 6d., contains— 
880 Pages, Large 8vo. 100 High-Class Illustrations; Two Complete Serial Stories— 
1. Pegere O@iLviz’s INHERITANCE. 2. A Brave Lire. 
Eighty Complete Short Stories ; together with Two Hundred Original Articles, forming 


A LIBRARY IN ITSELF, 

















Speaking of the “ Quiver,” the Army and Navy Gazette says :—“ An illustrated magazine, which holds the highest 
rank among a class of periodicals. which are peculiarly adapted for Sunday reading.” 





Commencement of the New Volume. Now ready, 


The Quiver for October, 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 
Forms the Frest Monrazy Parr of the New Volume, and presents the additional attraction of a beautiful Water 
Colour Drawing. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, La Balle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, B.C., and 596, Broadway, New York, 
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SPECIALLY APPOINTED MANUFACTURERS TO QUEEN VICTORIA, 
And all the Roval Family. 


Please observe that all Boxes and Papers conteining D. F. TAYLER & COS_ 
Patent Solid-Headed TOILET 


| PINS, dear the fac-simile of their 5. Hehe, ey lire 
TRADE wark. Signature, thus: 


London : petal 
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ait & POLS, CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by 
Pd the sale, other qualities are sometimes 
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CORN FLOUR. BROWN AND POLSON'S. 
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